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Riterature, 
ie For the “ Albion.” 
of AT SUNSET. 
1u- Mark how the golden sunbeams quiver— 
ne So they shone in the days gone by, 
It When arm in arm by the quiet river 
sce We wandered at sunset, she and [. 
of Ob! what a beauty was in the island, 
Ob! what a glow on the distant sea, 
nad What a halo of glory o’er vale and highland, 
ase That summer evening she walked with me! 
it— 
vout The sky was bright, for it shone above her ; 
rn, earth was fair that she walked upon ; 
ner And life was sweet—could I aught but love her, 
ble em: So = - sauntered on? 
forgotten golden g 
and That path of light om the distant bea, 
kes And the waves that murmured their lasting story, 
sily That eummer evening she walked with me? 
— Ah, well, per! —’ Tis the old recital 
Of love Pelocked-for and unbelieved ! 
Was she to blame for its non-requital ? 
HIS Was she to e that my heart deceived ? 
enth Her love was frien! friendship loving, 
That deepened still as the days went by, 
— Till it worshipped, as there by the river roving 
—~ We wandered at sunset, she and I. 
ie Wiuat image of ber in the days guae cer! 
at ys o'er: 
=, I see it still by the quiet river, 
It walks by my side on the peaceful shore. 
I hear her voice in the low soit \ 
N As comes the tide from the ing sea, 
Like ber whispered words to my words replying, 
That summer evening she with me. 
God bless her ever !—I pray unceasing, 
DO In memory still of the days gone by— 
DO For that love semaine knowing no ~ 
i As + aill shing like the golden gleaming 
en 
f the feeeed Go Seon tho dttnnt oot 
And her life be sweet as my own fond 7 
That summer walked with me. ln 
1865. 
de. Puen ess 
A GENTLE LADY MARRIED TO A MOOR. 
If we were inclined to ruscan sentiment, so 
pn eg pm ee ot tbe 
: mee ne he pate ed pe Rep of friend- 
a variety of prett: things before we 
went any further with ate paper. Weare about to touch 
upon an episode in the career of a lady of some little celebrity 
Se ee toca cee, Sa ony 
Back well treated by her ves, friends, and contemporaries. 
teart, This lady, who was a leading actress of the Theatres Royal 
peans Lane, Covent Garden, and Ha is known io 
‘iron, the of the stage as Mrs. Sumbel, late Wells, and she lived 
a eae ene 
which Countess of Derby) on a question of their relative 
and when Mrs. was able toanub her for her euppesed 
bi want of for her profession. 
+i What Sambel, late Wells, suffered for more than 
pane mage oy eypin siage, she has thought pro- 
per to us in her memoirs, published in the early part 
ork. of the present century. In this book she speaks her miad as 
t freely as the more Mary Robinson, one of the fa- 
vourites of the Prince of Wales, spoke hers in a book issued 
about the same time. The dedication and preface to Mrs. 
W eae ey actecttn eee nanele 
x first, addressed to grandchildren and 
ittent ad her brother-in-law, she says 
Head- “My GranpcHILDREN—You may st a future period wish 
peers ; to ascertain your genealogy. In book you will find it; 
nating See as oe ee illiberal conduct 
ria of and instruct of grandfathers, you will respect your 
— cen eee oa eum you wane & ay Be. 
matic Syke neaaag on 4 heygn owes its birth. You 
ation, > in @ great are, es occasion of the catalogue 
atism, detailed it. ou brought upon 
=. of course, I lost ‘Yopnass.” = 
all of In the preface, written by a friend, the same tone has been 
ittent caught, and all mankind are accused of the basest ingrati- 
1 from tude, 
most 
ts, but 
™ can 
other 
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(ou audience at Georgian Weymouth ; but she “took 
up” with several di i members of Society, amongst 
newspaper, uring this intimacy, Mrs. 
Wells-Sumbel, according to her own statements, borne out, it 
must be admitted, by Major Topham's letters, appears to have 
been the editress and man of this important organ 

To what extent Mrs. Wells-Sumbel was unfortunate in her 

eral attachments we will not endeavour to » but 
will devote our attention to the two marriages which formed 
of what she would have styled her “ chequered career.” 

er first marriage, by which she gained the name of Wells in 
exchange for Davis, was more like a juvenile freak than a se- 
rious engagement. She was playing Juliet at Gloucester, at 
the age of seventeen, when she fell in love with her Romeo 
and was married at St. Chad’s church, Shrewsbury, in the 
course of the next season, much against the wish of her mo- 
ther. After her marriage she went to Exeter with her hus- 
band, to fulfil an engay t, panied by her mother 
and sister; and shortly after her arrival Mrs. Davis re- 
qaives the following short and business-like letter from Mr. 

e i— 

“ Madame—As your daughter is too young and childish, I 
beg you will for the present take her again under your pro- 
tection ; and be assured I shall return to her soon, as 1 am 
now going a short journey, and remain, yours, &c.” 


Mr. Welle never returned to reclaim his wife; and as his 
conduct afterwards was not very reputable (he ran away with 
one of his bridesmaids), Mrs. Wells consoled herself for her 
loss as if she had been an old woman of the world. 

Passing over a variety of adventures of the kind we have 
decided not to relate, we arrive at a point in the life of Mrs. 
Wells-Sumbel at which she was confiued in the Fleet prison 
for debt. “I came to London,” she says, “to see one of Mr. 
Reynolds’ plays, ‘How to Grow Rich.’ Struck with the 
name, I determined to learn a lesson ; but notwithstanding the 
attention I paid, I- benefited nothiag by it. A gentleman—1 
must apologise for the misapplication of the word; but by a 
figure in rhetoric called Custom, and being a genteeler one 
than uard to put in a memoir, 1 have inserted it: how- 
ever, as buth are before you, choose which you please; and to 
end the dispute I shall say a man—sat next me in the box, and 
kept his seat during the whole performance. As I was pre- 
paring to depart, he came up to me and told me that he did 
not wish to prevent my seeing the performance, but was under 
the disagreeable necessity of telling me he had a writ against 
me. Upon my demanding at whose suit, the old words, ‘on 
account o/ your brother-in-law,’ assailed my ears. The vul- 
tures gnawing the liver of Prometheus were not more dread- 
ful to him, than those securities which I had entered in‘o for 
Mr. Samuel were to my peace of mizd.” 

~~ through 
leet, 





She speaks of all the processes that had to be 

before she could be formally committed to the which 
she calls her “ old habitation,” with a degree of kaowled, 
implying much familiarity with insolvent transactions. “Oa 
entering the’prison,” she says, “ a foreboding of some misfor- 
tune hung over me, which the long, dark leries rather 
heightened than allayed. My heart, the faithful thermometer 
of my feelings, ve me. I was once more obliged to re- 
gard the troubles of this world as a bubble which would not 
burst till the silent mazes of a tomb would receive me in its 
cold embrace. The friends I had in the sunshine of my pros- 
perity | — dropped off, one by one, and I was left almust 


This is a very icture ; but the impression it is cal- 
culated to create Hiapelled by her description of the 
comfortable life she led in prison. Her forebodings were 
realised by her introduction to her secvad husband, Mr. Sam 
bel—the r,to whom she wastied like a second Desde 
mona. She endeavours to hold up this eccentric gentleman 
as a monster of cruelty, but she scarcely succeeds. We give 
her narrative in her own words, because no literary tinkering 
can improve it ; and the inference we draw from it is, that 
the Moor loved, not wisely, but too well :— 


* Mr, Sumbel,” she says, “ was born in the capital of the 
dominions of the Emperor of Morocco, to whom his father 
had been prime minister upwards of thirty years, from whence 
he waseent to France for his education. The numerous re- 
mittances sent to him by his father being discovered by the 
emperor, the old man was thrown into 1, whence he con- 
trived ene my Gibraltar, to which 
sent considerabie supplies from Mogadore, when it was de 
feated by the brave Eliott; this eventually occasioned his 
death, as he was afterwards poisoned by the intrigues of the 


e. 

Mr. Sumbel a Jew, his two brothers went over to 
France to him to their share of their inherit- 
aace, which they were entitled to do by the Mosaic law; but, 
to avoid coming to a settlement, he went into Holland, and 
from thence came over into land, where one of them fol- 
lowed him. Oa his arrival in country he waited on Lord 
William Bentinck, with whom he had been acquainted on the 
continent, and was by his —, introduced to his brother, 
the Dake of Portland. Shortly after his coming to town he 
heard his brother had come over in pursuit of him; and to 


is soon 





Walsh with a for him. 
the description of him than it immediately strcck him it must 
same Mr. Sumbel who had been introduced to him so 





att 


whom Major Tepham, the editor and proprietor of the World| F’ 
stands prominent. D 


,| Sabbath, he sent a polite invitation for me to dine with him, 


he | Minutie of them. If there be any comfort on this earth, it is 






































to make him come to a settlemeut with his brothers; but find- 
ing he was determined to the contrary, committed him to the 


eet, 
“T was in the prison at this time. He came in with all the 
pomp and ene of an eastern monarch, attended by a 
number of Moorish servants. A report had run through the 
prison that some foreign ambassador had been committed for 
contempt of court; and as curiosity is nut the most dormant 
passion in the female breast, mine (you must naturally sup- 
pose) must be gratified, or peace I could not have.” 
Desdemona, accompanied by a lady—a fellow-prisoner— 
lost no time ia placing herself in the way of the Moor as he 
walked along the gallery. The -result may be anticipated. 
“Ona the foliowing Saturday,” says Desdemona, “ being his 


and bring with me any ladies I thought proper.” The invita- 
tion was accepted. “On our entering the room,” she conti- 
nues, “ which was fancitully hang with pink satin, we found 
there several of the Turkish ambassador's suite, and several 
gentlemen of that nation. One okt man, of the name of Abbo, 
ook a fancy to me, and made formal proposals of marriage ; 
but I rejected them with disdain, which afterwards nearly 
cost Mr. Sumbel and me our jes, as the old wretch actually 
returned to the prison to assassinate us; but timely notice 
evabled us to frusirate his desiga, and he was never afterwards 
permitted to enter the gates,” 

Deserted as Mre, Weils-Sumbel delights to picture herself, 
she appears to have had many frivnds, particularly of the 
male sex ; and ove gentleman at this period offered to pay all 
her debts and release her trom prison. This circumstance 
came, or was purposely brought, to the knowledge of Mr. 
Sumbel, the unhappy Moor, and it hurried him into a propo- 
sal of marriage, which was, of course, accepted. An insol- 
vent Act, which was passed about this time, gave Desdemona 
her liberty; but she remained in the Fleet, to wed the Moor. 
“An obstacle,” she says,“ however, still stood between us, 
which was requisite to be got over before we could be law- 
fully united. My former husband, Mr. Wells, I bad reason to 
suppose was still living, although J had neither aeen nor heard 
from him for upwards of twenty years. Every advice was 
taken ; and it was at last decided [ must turn Jewess, which I 
accordingly did, and we were married agreeably to the rites 
of the Jewish church.” 

We have Desdemona’s assertion for it that the Moor was 
haughty, irascible, and jealous in the extreme—bad qualities, 
which were counterbalanced by his youth, wealth, and hand- 
some appearance, He was fond of display; and Desdemona, 
who was equally fond of it, tells us with secret pride that the 
marriage ceremony, though performed in a prison, was con- 
ducted with all the profusion of eastern magnificence. “ It 
took place,” she says, “in the week of the great Jewish Feast 
of Tabernacles, and lasted th out the festival. The genteel 
p rs were invited to p eof the fare; and the poor 
were not forgotten. Four rooms were lighted up on the oc- 
casion, and a large lustre was placed in the middle of the long 
gallery, which cost twenty-five pounds. The sum total of the 
ee for that week alone came to five hundred 
poun » 

Desdemona, according to her own showing, prevailed upon 
the Moor to heal all differences with his brother by giving 
twenty thousand pounds, and then to live in astyle which she 
thought suitable to his wealth and position. They began 
housekeeping in Orchard Street, Portman Square, to be near 
the Turkish ambassador; but soon removed to Pall Mall, toa 
\arger maosion, next door to the Duke of Gloucester’s. Des- 
demona was not happy, in spite of her splendour. The Moor 
would not allow her to sleep in the diamonds of immense 
velue which she wore on state-days and bonfire nights, but 
would insist upon locking them up in an iron chest. This 
was one grievance. Another was that he objected to allow her 
that excessive freedom of action which she had always been 
accustomed to. This she considered unkind ; and as she could 
not pluage unfettered into all the gaielies of London, she 
thought she would indulge her maternal feelings by visiting 
ner children—the Topham-Wells children, as we must Cail 
them for the sake of distinction—in the Wolds of Yorkshire. 
Though the unhappy Moor could hardly be expected to feel 
much interest in these tender beings, he consented to accom. 
pany her in this journey to the Wolds. “The incidents, 
says Desdemona, “ that occurred in that short period are so 
numerous, I hope I shall be excused entering into the different 


to relate our griefs to a friend, which a generous public has 
ever been to me. 

“ We set out in an elegant vehicle, commonly called a one- 
horse chaise, without a servant; but my bosom beat with ma- 
ternal feeling and hope, while it presented their image, and 
wholly obliterated every —— of timidity and every con- 
scious blush for my humiliating appearance. 

“9 b wedded to a man whose wealth was estimated at 
nearly half a million—s man for whom I changed my reli- 
gion, and with all the forms and eolemaities of that which I 
adopted, in conformity to his will, because the received and 
accepted partner of his fortane—l was obliged to commence 
my journey without even the attendants which were neces- 
eary to my safety, and which my state of health at that period 
demanded. 

“ We lived for some time previous to our setting out in a 
small cottage near the Hyde, in Middlesex, in order to screen 
my illustrious husband from the penalty of a prosecuiion, 
which had been given against bim for naving assaulied 4 
citizen. This cottage had been hired by a respectable lady, 
through friendship for me, and we resided with ber under the 
denomination ot From thence I departed, accomps- 
lity of his temper became 
ten miles on our journey. 


ble at his frown—reacered him so peevishly insupportable, 
thet 1 began toon Apia the oapled’ fs ecllen, realees, ie 
u 5 im 8U. ad 
t too rapidly followed foun los “ 


patient, oS teen g in his 
was not one ns. 
P “ At the first inn where we stopped, his manner spread dis- 
the bosoms of all those that witnessed it. The 
=o 
of his person were not visible in the habits. 
be circumstance 


mented his ch ; he did not 
Ue maple 
all the 


of bis placidity till he sat cross- in 
of his Moorish 
important metamorphosis 


or this 
his trunks ape one = 
; the supreme felicity of seeing my - 
Gee con on every twelve hours, decked in the 
splendours of a second Othello. Even his Moorish habit did 
not tranquillise his mind ; domestics were still wantiog. He 
therefore informed me that he would proceed no furtber, but 
This 0 eal aot anaes Se ae 
promise m 
n for to travel like himeelf aiforded me no chance of 


Fredit or consolation. 
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“ After much wasion he consented to drop the incognito, 
and, by paying the penalty of his lawsuit, resumed his native 
character, This thought delighted me; for it has ever been 
repu: t to my feelings to appear mean or degraded. Un- 
happily, my gratification was the source of his instability. 
Again he © ome) his mind, and we proceeded in demi-pomp 
on this journey of disasters. My Moorish lord proposed 
driving the one-horsed car in all his Turkish magnificence; 
but as there would have been some difficulty in sitting cross- 
legged on the narrow seat, and as an idea might have sug- 

itself that he would have mistaken for the renowned 
lockton,* of puppet-show memory, the plan was not adopted. 
The forty pounds, likewise, preponderated in the scale of re- 
flection; and he knew that he must pay the penalty of his 
lawsuit by an attempt to assert the dignity of his character. 

“ On we went, half the twenty-four hours in British simpli- 
city, the other half in African grandeur. One hour I fancied 
myself the once-happy ‘Vowslip,; and the next I knew, to my 
inexpressible sorrow, that I was the wife of a Moorish nobdle- 
man. At the second inn where we rested, if rest may be sup- 
posed to have attended our progress, an unlucky tear, which 
maternal tenderness extracted from my heart ruffled the ser- 
enity of my noble spouse that he instantly demanded to know 
the cause of its appearance. This tear did not long offend 
him, for his tone of voice so startled me that it fell from my 
cheek and became invisible. But the memory of it did not 
evaporate. He deemed it an insult to his ideas of wedded love 
to entertain the feelings ofa mother; to be worthy of so rich a 
prize, he thought it necessary that I should abjure all the sen- 
sibilities of nature. 

“He knew that my heart panted to embrace my children. 
He therefore kindly proposed remaining some time at a plea- 
sant inn on our journey. Again his passion for parade sug- 
gested the idea of sending for his turbaned attendants ; till I 
—rather mal-apropos—reminded him, with all due respect, 
that he had humanely driven them from their post of dignity, 
and that they were at that moment selling rhubarb about the 
streets of the metropolis. Nor was the Moorish consequence 
a little degraded by their liveries in which they had borne the 
Morocco standard when his most Gracious Majesty went in 
state to St. Paul’s cathedral.” 

Desdemona’s real or fancied troubles continued, accordin 
to her own statement, all the way to Stamford. A landlord, 
whom she calls an honest Boniface, handed her out of her 
omer, at which the impetuous Moor was highly enraged ; 
and when she seemed to be ill at an inn, and the hostess sug- 

ested that a doctor should be sent for, the sable tyrant re- 

used his consent, and ordered a chaise and four. As Desde- 

mona elegantly puts it—‘ the car of wedded love, which Cupid 
had now abandoned, was to be led home, and the once-hon- 
oured reins consigned to plebeian hands. 

The Moor went to sleep on the journey, which afforded 
Desdemona a temporary relief trom her troubles; but when 
he awoke he accused her of robbing him. When he found 
that his strong box was safe, like one ofthe bad genii in the 
fairy tales, he asked his victim to sing to amuse him, in her 
old professional style. She complied with the request, but 
complained of her audience. He next accused her of witch- 
craft, and said she had used some potent charm to win a heart 
of such inestimable value. Ata village on the border of Lin- 
co!lnshire he inquired for a stage coach to convey him back to 
London, while the deserted Desdemona—obstinately bent upon 
going on to drop atear over her Topham children—accepted 
a@ place in the stage-coach, given her on credit by the land- 
lord of the inn, as she was without money. “The vehicle,” 
she says, “bad no other passengers; therefore, with the 
Moor’s concurrence, after tearing trom my shoulders a shaw) 
which he called his property, | was —~ to depart. The 
joy of escaping from this watchful lynx—whose eyes, like 
those of the basilisk, never ceased to annoy me—is not to be 


Her unprotected situation, and probably her levity, encour- 
aged the coachmaa to patronise ber in a tootriendly manner; 
but she repulsed his offer of brandy-and-water by threatening 
him with the Moor’s vengeance. “ On my commanding him to 
—s she says,“ he drove on six miles farther, frequently 

onouring me with a familiar knock at the window, with 
“How are you now?’ at the same time knowingly pressing 
his finger on his nose, and desiring me not to be unbappy.” 

After some little difficulties, which are made the most of in 
the memoir, she arrived at Stilton, driven by the same coach- 
man, and found that the Moor had arrived by some other 
conveyance. The quarrel was made up, and they journeyed 
together from this point to Stamford, visiting some friends at 
Gretford, @ way, where the Moor was induced to buy a 
horse to travel with. 

At Stamford the Moor hired lodgings, and said that he 
would send for Desdemona’s mother and children. “I hinted,” 
says the lady, “ that he should senda draft te pay the expenses 
oftheir journey; but this unlucky proposition proved a new 
source of irritability. He refused to comply, and upbraided 
me for the expenses already incurred on our adventurous 


ey. 

“At Stamford the splendours of Moorish decoration were 
again exhibited. The whole town was roused to consternation. 
A great prince—a grand Turk /—supposed by some to be in- 
sane, by others as only ridiculous.” 

At a banquet given to many of Desdemuna’s friends in that 
part ofthe country, a young lady appeared who strikingly re- 
sembled the eldest of the Topham-Wells children. The re- 
semblance revived all the motherly feelings of Desdemona, 
and she tried to prevail upon the Moor to allow her to depart 
for Yorkshire immediately. Failing to gain his consent, she 
started clandestinely, to travel one hundred and thirty miles, 
with two guineas in her pocket. She hac hardly proceeded 
one stage when her determination to fight the journey out on 
this sum broke down, and she wrote to the Moor for more 
money. She received no answer to this request, owing to the 
miscarriage of the letters; and her further progress was con- 
sequently aitended by all the mishaps which usually afflict 


le who travel without money. Her theatrical instinct ! _ believe foll Awe 
*| that hell is a place of fearful cold—a natural inversion of the | * all follow that our belief in sume truth shadowed 
creed which prevails in warmer regions of the earth. In all | forth by them need be weaker, We cavnot believe in 


owever, appeared to have led her to seek the right people, 
like she was befriended by an apothecary. A®r 
seeing the Topham children, and Major Topham also, for the 
‘matter of that, she returned to *he Moor at Stamford. During 
wher wbsence he had exhibited more Eastern magnificence, 
and bad grown a little more jealous and excited. 

“We meta 
so Stamford. The honest fellow bowed as he passedme. My 
basband called to him, and demanded, ‘ How long have you 
knowa my wife? The shepherd, rather surprised at the 
question, hesitatingly, and with simple honesty, replied, 
‘About five years ago macap was on a visit here.’ Th sel] 
ber - Fe twopence - vociferated my husband. The 
shep' aghast. My daughter burst into tears, and 
‘begged the groom to take her back to grandmamma. I now 


* A man who carried a ridiculous ppet-sho round 
country. His people were dressed in Turk! habit - 





r shepherd,” she says, “on our journey back | 


foresaw all that would happen ; while the honest countryman 


night!” 


continues :— 


perial chair.” 


the whole ship her fears were excited, and she esca 


liar. 


a Jewess, without which no merriage could take place; a 


away from mein a post chaise, and eating fi 
namely, pork griskin and rabbits.” 





THE INFERNAL REGIONS, 


has undertaken a task of some difficulty—nothing less, in fact, 


worthy ofa Frenchman. He 


ruins of “!’enfer démoli.” get mere | this exultation 
we may say that afew people will proba 
ourite article of belief in spite of Lord Chancellors and of 


logical value of this 





liy if the conseq 


more suitable for notice in our pages, than the 
ment itself. He has made a collec! 


time of the tians to our own, but chi 


ambiguity, were not sufficien 


machinery was constructed, 
ments, but chiefly invented or imported from rabbinical or pa- 
gan sources, Every diseased monkish im: 
surein the congenial task of adding new 


a mere work of art, to be criticised accord 
principles of its architects. 
his habitual day dreams. The hideous tmares w 


one to unp 
inventors. 


tortures inflicted upon the damned in 
egends. We,are told, indeed, that the Esquimaux 


the temperate countries the punishment is inflicted by 
the devils acting as the executioners at an 


situated beneath the earth, where the reprobate are eternally 
tormented. The damned are burnt by a fire which does not 
consume ; the d of incandescence is proportioned to the 
crimes fo be ex ” ‘This appears to be the groundwork 


to ifferease the 


? 
3 
i 





They went on board a vessel lying in the river, bound for | amusements or pleasures. 
Mogadore; but when Desdemona found that he had engaged | material enough as was proved by the tortures to which he 
ped in aj subjected the damned. Gregory of Tours, for example, re. 

boat. The Moor followed her to Pall Mall, where he appears | ports a vision in which the soul of Chilperic I. was cast into a 
to have acted Othello, to the extent of firing off a pistol over | boiling pot, after having all its limbs broken, where the heat 
his wife’s head in their bedchamber. Of course he was taken | was so intense that in an instant there was “ only a litle bit 
to Bow Street in the most prosaic manner, and bound over | of it Jeft.” But in heaven, as a place of religious , there 
with two substantial sureties to keep the peace. Badgered | was no room for the material enjoyments which w be the 
and defeated on all sides, he fled to Denmark about the be- | natural antithesis to the material suffering. The description 
ginning of 1799; and his end, as recorded, is somewhat pecu- | of it thus presented much 


thirdly, she broke the Sabbath and the holy feast by running 
orbididen.fruit— kept up from interested pee the priesth 


than the complete abolition of od many far la - aon a penitent might be parge d from his sins. A pilgrim was 
to begin, by a formal invocation of Liberty and the Principles | Kept for nine “ae ee bh 

fle. hese principles have subverted a good no food but a little ane ween. 
restrial institutions, and are now about to revolutionize hell. M. - 
Cayla confidently announces himself as the leader of the assault | Monies into s ae It r thie to be doubtful —_ an Irish- 
upon the unearthly Bastille. He is ready, he says, to besiege the | 2, after ide bi ays © os = gy might —e safely 
palace of Satan till not one stone is left upon another ; he will | !eft to prov iv hig pos 4 — b Sgn delirium 
demolish purgatory, which learned theologians hold to be a | did not su nA ati 7 i am, monks appear to 
compartment of ‘hell; “demons, phantoms, unquenchable | have ac ad be a aaied oN — et el legends 
flames, fhe apparatus of torture, will disappear as hy enchant- om | be considered as having been invented either for selfish 
ment; day will replace night, and superstition wiil have lost | PUrPoses 

its last stronghold.” And M. Cayla apparently believes that | threatening letters coe —Sa to extort money from 
he has carried out the programme announced in this char. | their victim, Tt me A = poons to cause him 
acteristic pean of exultation, for at the end of his work he | !andgrave of Thu ogia having died, his sons & good 
salutes the dawn of the Hew day which is beaming upon the 


s 
ly cling to a fav- immediately summoned the devil, and rode off 


peared, and said that hi men ig wy 
Cayla. Its fortifications must be weak indeed if they fall | peared, and said that his position would 
down before M. Cayla’s blast of ——.. For, in truth, his | heirs would restore certain possessions to the 
only argument is that as, according to poetry, theology, ; 
and popular tradition, hell is a very unpleasant place, =; count that they offered him the farm, though 
purgatory not materially better, it would be more Je | Testore the The 1 
not to believe in them. It would be trespassing too into | reached the infernal regions during the 
the province of theologians to endeavour to estimate the | Course, brought back news of the 
of reasoning. We need only re- defrauded the Church. They sometimes 
mark that it is not always a destructive argument against | *Pitit, by discovering apparently virtuous 
any doctrine that, if true, it involves unpleasant consequences | 2 @ state of torment. A certain English 
peci are presumed to affect other surprise, observed a holy bishop in the cl: 
ple. e matter, however, which M. Cayla introduces | Whose relics were at a Sr ey 
n support of his argument’ is more interesting, and | 800 of Notre Dame, in Paris, died, in the eleven 


argu- 
ion of the various forms | Of the chapels, 
taken by the assailed doctrine in different creeds from the | ‘#mned hy the just judgment of God. His body was 


the various Christian sects. oe severtions of the Bible as to | Wards known as la chapelie du - grotesque and 

a future$state of rewards and punishments, however free from 
dy precise = explicit to satisfy effects of this great mediseval instrument of religious terrorism. 

the in nation of the mniddle ages Every hint was therefore | There is undoubtedly something —e to modern 

sei with greediness, and the intentionally vague outlines 

filled up with elaborate detail. A whole wane of infernal |°f intellectual improvement. Dante was a greater 

partly based upon Biblical state-| Milton, and his hell is poetically su 


took plea- | im one of his eo criticisms, has remarked 
to hell. A of Dante’s greater imaginative power 
fantastic structure was thus raised, in which we may trace | Milton only speaks of Satan as : 
the ancient materials constantly reappearing under slightly carefully gives us his exact dimensions. It 
modified forms. Theology has, of course, no interest in the | Whether it requires more imagination to >) & 
permanence of this baseless edifive. It must be considered as | S€VeDty, in height than to say that 
rincip! d as incidentally illustratin OS taeat atc pot 
principles, and as 
P great deal might be learnt | the desired emotions. 
as to the character of any man by ascertaining what were | Outlines 


permitted to make an experimental voyage into hell, describes 


wisely took advantage of the confusion, and bade us ‘ good | the entrance as leading down a very narrow and very muddy 


lane, of an unbearable smell, and full of venomous 


They removed to London together, and the Moor seemed to | thoroughly lady-like picture of the most unpleasant 
have pined after his native land. Desdemona’s narrative still | conceivable. 


e have read somewhere of a hell invented 
some of the South-Sea Islanders. The blessed are supposed 


“ As his father always intended that he should succeed him | to eat an eternal feast inside of an open wicker-work house, 
in his situation as premier to the emperor, he determined to | The damned craw! about on the outside, the pangs of hi 

go to Morocco and present himself at Court ; and to make his | being aggravated by the glimpses of festivity within. 

visit the more acceptable he laid out large sums of money in | moderate allowance of torture speaks much for 
presents, among the items of which there was twenty thousand | mildness of the inventors. It is also remarkable, inasmuch as 
pounds’ worth of brass cannon. It had long been his darling | heaven is thus a more positive conception than its antithesis, 
theme that I should go with him, and, in person, supplicate the | This is the reverse of the civilized 
young emperor to receive him, as they had been boys to- | heaven have necessarily been left far more indefinite than our 
gether. The necessary forms to be observed on the occasion | ideas of torment. The heaven of the savages, or even the 
were regularly rehearsed at our house in Pall Mall, under the | Elysium of more civilized pagans, is a mere continuation of 
direction of ‘my husband, and several Moors and Turks | the present life, with the most prominent evils omitted. But 
who attended for the purpose, himself always filling the im-| the early Christian’s conception of life made it 


the natura] 


Our ideas of 


to 
purify heaven from pres worldly, even from intellectnal 
is notion of a future world was 


ter difficulties to the 
tion. The task was wisely left unattempted, or the description 


He settled down at Altona, where he builta large street at his | tended to become somewhat monotonous. There is a h 
own expense. For the last few years of his life his sole amuse- | which 8 ’ 
ment was fishing, though he broke through every rule ofsport | and Sabbaths have no end ;” and we doubt whether the state. 
in following his hobby. He had a large room built, contain- | ment can be very attractive to most minds. But there wasno 
ing a reservoir of water that contained fish of different kinds. | source from which the poet ye not draw from his descrip- 
If these fish did not bite quick enough to suit his Moorish | tions of hell. Every variety o 
temper, the water was let off, and they and the attendants| foul and loathsome image, might be freely 
were soundly beaten with sticks, The reason that he gave | poet might ennoble the resulting legends, like Dante; or they 
for deserting Desdemona were almost as eccentric as his con- | might form a raw material fit for Voltaire’s ribaldry in the 
duct. “ First,” he said, “ the ceremony was not alegal Jewish | Pucelle d’ Orleans ; or they might appeal to mere ter. 
marriage ; secondly, Mrs. Wells was not capable o Sesemning ror, like the coarse pictures of flames and devils scraqled 

n 


s of a place “ where congregations ne’er up, 


physical torment, and every 
— A great 


upon the outside of Italian chapels. 
M. Cayla often speaks as if he supposed aon hone to be 
. Though 
this would, of course, be an absurd explanation of a belief so 
general, and fitting in so well with the sincere opinions of the 
, some particular stories were doubtless started by design. 
The well-known purgatory of St. Patrick, which does credit 


M. Cayla (in his recently published work, “L’Enfer Démoli”) | © Irish ingenuity, seems to have been one of these inven. 


tions. This saint established a kind of back-door to purgs- 
;| tory in an island in Lough Derg, where in twenty-four hours 
ng and praying in a smail cell, with 
n the ninth day he 
had no food at all. He was then conducted with due cere- 


or as mere exhibitions of spite. They were the 


> 


farm to any one who would bring certain news 
of the defunct, A priest who knew something of 


if 


=¢ 
zs 


hell. There, after some d: 


The 
heirs were so much struck by the accuracy of the priest’s ac- 
they refused to 
various other travellers en 
middle often, 
sufferings of those who had 


fall 
Feee 
ie 


th century, 
in the odour of sanctity. They attem to bury him in one 
a> end ean eld ont cor astad ton 


ingly thrown on to a dunghill, and the chapel was 


if 


Mr. Cayla gives many instances of the 


their coarse materialism. Their gradual extenvation 


i 
z 
u = 
i 


of Milton’s hell in an article of belief. 


i 
‘ 
al 
at 
RULE 
cerbeegbeces eseageeser 


hich 
must have given rise to the popular images of hell would lead | Which an educated mind would naturally form, 
Yeasant conjectures as to the digestions of their | ™#terial 


; of Miltor and Dante measures a 
There is perhaps less variety than mi enn ini We are n0 | > entable of the gross 


fire, believe 
auto-da. |instruments of torture. But it is certainly possible to 
fe. As one of the authorities quoted by M. Cagle tells us| Bevertheless in a future state of eternal panishenant, and 
with unhesitating confidence, “ without any doubt bell ig fy the d 





of gli the theories about hell, although many other tortures} No two men could possibly have been more dissimilar than 
bearing marks of the inventor's pune peeesneeee in James the First of England and James the First of : 
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after appear—write of him in the most exalted terms, and extol 

his ays Apa as almost superhuman ; we, now-a-days look 

ing at more calmly, still see in him a rare combination of 
ifts and excellences worthy of all admiration. 


If the truth must be told, a loyal people is always soy char- | i 


itable towards its king. Merely negative virtues are thought 
aye of, on ~ ing a a throne. Mo have had so many 

kings,that when a moderately good king appears he receives 
a stronger welcome than he is by right entitled to. Royalty 
bas been so frequently of ex ing dark complexion in 
matters of morality, that we are quite thankful when we have 
royalty coming in nt, ing guise, even though it lack 
cleverness, bravery, prudence, or other kingly qualities. If 
we can but obtain a respectable representative of the throne, 
we are satisfied, and entrust the gov: 
our friends to the collective wisdom of n chosen rulers ; 
for we have to pray for royalty every Sunday morning, and 
are ashamed if royalty is too openly profligate. At this present 
moment we have a sovereign exceptionally wise, and amiable, 
and good; but, let us not be afraid to confess it, the majority 
of our chief governors have borne less praiseworthy q ca- 
tions. 

James Stuart, firet of his name who ascended the Scot- 
tish throne, born 1393, murdered 1437, nearly every 
attribute and accomplishment which would make a king 
popular with his people. Rather short in stature, somewhat 
inclined to corpulence, but possessed of uncommon bodily 
strength, he delighted in all manner of manly sports, and was 
himself no mean proficient therein. He was an excellent 
archer, well acquainted with the use of the spear, and, it is 
said, handled his sword with the skill of a professional fencer. 
Possessed of great physica] energy,he was likewise a supple run- 
ner, an unwearied walker, and a horseman. These quali- 
fications were of themselves highly appreciated by the rough 
and warlike Scotch of those days; but to them James added 
rare qualities, with which we seldom see royalty, even at its 
best, endowed. His character, says Irving, was of the most 
—— mp and much of his leisure = h® spent in the 
pursuits of gardening, painting, music, an try. In the 
use of the harp he excelled all the Scotch ant beadk sages of 
his time; and he was long remembered in Italy, says another 
authority, ae the inventor of a plaintive sort of melody which® 
had been admired and imitated in that coun Add to this 
the romantic but authentic reports of his wandering about iu 
disguise—as his descendant James V., also did—among the 

rer classes of his subjects, in search of adventure and in- 
— and we have a character as interesting as it is un- 
But it is chiefly as a lover and poet that James I. now 
claims our attention. In that age learning and scholarship, 
were held of little renown. Even the clergy were for the 
most part illiterate; while the Scotch nobles, living a rough 
and ready life, with little wealth and less education, despised 
such effeminate pursuits. Many men of noble blood would 
have considered it derogatory to their dignity to be able to 
sign their own name ; while even those who had attained to 
the capacity of reading would have scorned to waste time in 
such employment. Possibly when James I. ascended the 
throne, these stalwart nobles rather thought to have a plea- 
sant time of it: they found instead, that the scholar could act 
the part of a ruler—act it so well, in fact, that in a short time 
he had the Lge and the strongest of them submissive to 
him as lap-dogs. 

The early portion of James I.’s education was received by 


him, as bas been hinted, in England. While yet a boy of] but more generally the fun consisting entirely of coarseness 


thirteen, his father, fearing for his safety, despatched his son 
to France, there to be under the protection of the king. While 
on the voyage, however, the vessel was — by the Eng- 
lish, and James forthwith was conducted to the Tower of 
London. Possibly a luckier circumstance for the young prince 
could not have ned. His education was carefully at- 
tended to, under 
while qualified masters were obtained for him in every branch 
of knowledge. 


ners after an English model; he 


accustomed 
to the magnificent ceremonies and observances of an English 


ago 
court ; he witnessed the extreme deference there paid to royalty, 
and obtained therefrom a correct estimate of what was due to 
himself. He served under the banner of Henry the Fifth, in 
one of that monarch’s — in France; and so bravely 
did the lad conduct himself, that he was entrusted with that 
division of the army which laid siege to Dreux, the town sur- 


rendering to him six weeks thereafter. 
While spending a portion of his captivity in Windsor Cas- 
tle, James wrote his finest poem, called “ The King’s Quhair’’ 


(or Book). ~The circumstance which inspired him to this ef- 
fort was his happening to see, on one occasion, while looking 


down from a window in the tower, the Lady Jane Seymour 
wal in the castle gardens. The of the cap- 
tive was fired; he straightway in love with this 


beautiful vision ; and in the opening cantos of “The King’s 


relates his alternate and as she ly love. Ww B 
Se er amen te re |= = fon 
uen she was one au in pro- y 
q 4 et a ee = —_ Ee pee. A LEGEND OF THE LODDON. 
broils and dissensions which harassed the om under the BY AN “OLD SWIVEL.” 


regency of Albany, offered a ransom, to be paid within a cer- 
tain time, for the person of the prince, and in 1424 he returned 


to assume the crown of Scotland, taking with him his young) portions of this stream which were familiar to me in early 


— ._ | life. We found it more than usually weedy, but contrived to 
“ The King’s Quhair” is partly an all poem ; bat in | pick up my companion- seven good jack and eleven hand- 
cantos which tell the w graces and sing | some perch ; and I several large chub and a brace and a half 


the of his love, James has kept close to nature, 
the result isa series of 


oles Se further rest, he rises and 


capti 
= on what at once changes the current of 
” and therewith cast I down mine eye again, 
under 


Where as I saw the tower, 
Full secretly, new-co to " 

The fairest and fi wer 

That e’er I saw, , before that hour ; 


The blood of all my body to my heart. thet on exhibition of « ave Aateae Sp San ane: x 
“* Although , be commen ‘that your mind be- 
Ape tena 3 ceed ated te ee all longs to that order of contemptuous scepticismof the early, por- 
Were so o’ercome with aA delight tion of the present century, which was a natural reaction to 
through letting of eyen fall, that of the age when credulity outran reason and 


That suddenly 
For ever of free : for of menace 
There was no token in her sweet face. 


He now proceeds to describe the lady, her wonderful beauty, 


of ourselves and | duced 


é superintendence of Sir John Pelham, | posed, before his marriage, is fall of a tender pathos and 


SG ES 
e w he awakes ly e morning, 
repairs 10 stream as lon 


w of his apartment, musing on his melancholy con- | ; ; 

as aha vy cu tie is up 80 carly that the ~ open a very sequestered part of the river that appeared 

night ogales singing is ivity, ont ar dan evil awhile in deep thought. 
idenly, ryt pan his}_Ool. Le M. I was along time before I could get the colonel 


and bright apparel, in a strain of impassioned admiration, 
which must please alike every lover and poet. The stanzas 
are devoid of conceits, simple, graceful, and beautiful, while 
the panes that breathes through them is the most devoted of | 
its kind, manly, sincere, modest, altogether lover-like. On 
discovering that nearer approach to this golden-haired maiden | 
is denied him, he returns to his mournful ae and bit- | 
terly complains of his captivity. At this point, however, a) 
strange light gleams in at the turret window, and a voice bids 
him take comfort, that all will yet be well. He is caught up 
in a snow-white cloud, and borne through the air from sphere 
to sphere, till in the end he comes to the realm of Venus. 
Here he finds all those who have suffered, or died through 
love, all whom love has made conspicuous, and finally is intro- 
to Venus herself, who asks the cause of his sadness. 
The appearance of the goddess is very felicitously described, 
and several passages of t beauty occur in these visionary 
wanderings. Venus sends him under guidance of Gude Hope 
to Minerva, and the latter goddess, being assured that his pas- 
sion is pure and worthy of her favour, despatches him to earth 
on a ray of light, and directs him to seek out Fortune and her 
wheel. Still under the protection of Gude Hope, he reaches 
the station of Fortune, who shows him her wonderful wheel, 
on which all mankind are clinging with greater of less security. 
He, also, is placed thereon, and just as the goddess is giving 
him a secure seat, he awakes. 

Returning to his original purpose—praise of his mistress— 
the royal poet says he will not tire his readers with a relation 
of the various means whereby he secured for himself this 
flower of all womanhood ; but contents himself with again set- 
ting forth her maidenly virtues and excellences, her sweet 
disposition, and rare loveliness. Finally comes a dedication 
of the work, written in a)] modesty and humbleness, to Gower 
and Chaucer. 

The other poetical works ascribed to James I. are of a widely 
different nature. Little leisure was there for lover's lute-play- 
ing in that unruly kingdom, whither he had to return. The 
nobles had grown, in the absence of any properly governing 
power, arrogant, imperious, and impatient of restraint. The 
country was torn asunder by their family feuds and differences, 
and the middle and poorer classes were subject to all manner 
ot evil treatment by their rapacity and eelfishness. James set 
to work to amend matters with a clear head and a firm hand. 
Temperate and judicious in all his actions, he was neverthe- 
less inexorable in his decisions. One by one the powerful and 
haughty nobles were brought to feel that this young king had 
resolved to be a king ; that for them there was nothing but 
submission, or something else too palpable to require sugges- 
tion. James carried his energetic measures with promp- 
—_ and judgment; and soon became a favourite with the 
people. 

It was about this time, probably, that he amused himself by 
those wanderings in disguise among the people, in the course 
of which erratic excursions he learned much that kings are 
seldom privileged to know. It is said that the poems to 
which we have now to refer :—* Christ’s Kirk on the Green” 
and “ Peblis to the Play,” were the result of these escapades. 
But that James wrote these poems at all is, we think, very 
doubtful. An equal claim, so far as authority goes, is set up 
by the partisans of James V.,and much acrimony has been 
own in endeavouring to settle this dispute. In truth there 
is not much to fight about. Both the poems named are bur- 
lesque poems, descriptive scenes at some village fair or merry- 
ing, written with here and there an attempt at humour, 


and ludicrous situation. We can hardly cousider the quaint 
and graceful writer of “The King’s Quhair” to have pro- 
du such Lange though witha! laughable pictures. 
James I, though delighting in boisterous rural sports, was 
mentally a refined man. He wrote Latin verse, and one short 
poem he has left,“ A Sang on Absence,” written, it is sup- 


delicacy. 


yet wanting that humour and cleverness which redeems the 
| gees meet of all burlesque poems. 


for what the other James could well afford to lose. 


favoured the cl 
wherefore the nobles conspired 
bean! 1487, while ina Dominican monastery at Perth 
James |. was brutally murdered by a party of noblemen 
headed by Sir Robert 


burial-aisle, while the beauty of Lady Jane 





angler, to walk the/Loddon, an particu 


of jack ; and, freighting a couple of lads, we trudged off to 
walk to the rail at Reading, affectionately keeping to the 
as we could. 
My companion, who I may semi-mystify as Barnett Hoare, 


ng in a corner—al! depth and darkness—paused 
“This place,” he then observed, 
“ has its interest in my memory, a8 one abhorred by a friend 


“| to tell me the cause of his aversion; but one evening, while 
enjoying a glass of wine at a little inn in Derbyshire, after a 

“10 dow day’s trout-fishing, the colonel suddenly made an al- 
usion, with a shudder, to that horrible corner on the Loddon. 
Although really anxious for the colonel to enter into particu- 
lars, I thought the best plan was to appear indifferent to the 
disclosure, as it often happens, both with man and woman, 


discretion, I believe from what you know of me, you will ex- 
tend to me the compliment that I would not wilfully tell you 
that of which I am not most fully confident. In the present 





“ Peblis to the Play” | held the rod, and turning round, confronted 
acknowledged on all hands to be an inferior production ; | loug white hair, in a woollen drese, without hat or cap, 
and al er we think the friends of James V., in so vehe-| whom I at first took for a gamekeeper, who had, 
aeaty claiming for him the authorship of these poems, con- | dilemma, considerately come to my aid. The fellow’s 
ten 


was turned away from me, and as hendrew the and line 
This accomplished king, poet, musician, and man of letters | with great precision up amongst the eton fish 
was not long permitted to enjoy those moments of peace | appended to the hook followed, and while 

which he snatched amid the bustle of public affairs. James! tomy dangled before my very nose, theman 4 

; the nobles were jealous of the clergy ; | horror! 1 saw the deaf and dumb fisherman of the Penin- 
ainst him. On the 20th of | sular river as sure as I am now sitting here and speaking 


wart, grandson of the Earl of Athole, I 
James's uncle; and this poet-king now sleeps soundly in the | often heard of men who had complained of occasionally 
mour still lives | seeing the ‘ghost of a fish,’ but never of one who had seen 
in those graceful stanzas which he dedicated to his first and | such an apparition. 


I went down the other day, in company with a brother 
dq more i larly to visit those | noiselessly through the thick bush which hung over the 


80 easy to wield, so potent to the weak, so weak to the wise 
which has delayed the birth of so many truths, but never stifled 
one. I will therefore trust to your liberality—I will confide 
implicitly in your candour, and tell you frankly, why 
I shudder when that spot uges the Loddon is either alluded 
to or occurs to me. In the Peninsular war, and then a plain 
lieutenant, it was occasionally my duty to go round to see 
that the pickets were at their posts, when one dark night I 
came suddenly upon a fellow who was apparently endeavour- 
ing to conceal himself under the bank of a river which bounded 
on one side the area of our military station. I challenged 
him. He dashed in the stream, and disappeared. I sought the 
nearest picket, and bade him stoop down 80 as to get any ob- 
ject between his eye and the comparatively lighter sky above 
the opposite bank, and, if I gave the word, to fire. Very little 
time elapsed before we both saw the form of a man emerge 
from the river, and I called out to the fellow to surrender, 
threatening him, if he did not, to send a bullet after him. The 
figure stood still, as if perfectly secure at that distance from 
the sting of Brown Bess, but answered not, 1 againand again 
challenged him, and then reluctantly gave the word to the 
picket to fire. A tremendous shriek followed, the shot, and 
the furm sprang up in the air and disappeared in the pool 
with a heavy splash, and all was still. Doubting not but that 
the fellow was a spy, I determined to leave two or three men 
on the bank, that, if he were still alive, he should not escape, 
and that if dead he should be searched for evidences of his 
calling. When the morning came, there was the body stiff 
and cold, with face upturned, lying on a partly-sunken boul- 
der. It was that of an old man, with long white hair, hand- 
some but extremely weather-beaten features, and clothed in a 
rough woollen suit. The group around recognised the poor 
fellow as a harmless, deaf and dumb fisherman, who supplied 
the officers with trout, caught in the river, destined to be his 
death ; for, upon an examination, the bullet had struck him 
only upon his right ankle, and could have but lamed him, had 
he not, probably in his pain and terror, sprung in the waters 
to which he had been so long accustomed.’ 
“ The colonel here drew a long breath, and filled his glass, 
and emptied it with unusual rapidity. Thinking he had 
finished his story, I ventured to remark that I could not per- 
ceive any analogy between his adventures in the Peninsula and 
his aversion to a sequestered nook on the Loddon. 
“« Listen, sir” he added. ‘ Twenty years:more—more—had 
er over; I had received wounds and promotion, when 
alf-pay came—not unwelcomed, as I yearned for a peaceful 
life and retirement. I took a cottage near to “Our Village,” 
and became acquainted, amongst other of my neighbours, 
with the talented authoress of that production. My favourite 
amusement was angling ; and the Iron Duke, whose park was 
just above, and Sir J. C. and the Hon. L. G. gave me free ac- 
cess over those portions of the stream which pass through 
their estates. Upon one occasion I set forth to meet a friend, 
wko promised to follow the course of the river from Arbor- 
field with his rod, and had wandered down to within a mile of 
the bridge, where the river makes a very sudden bend, and 
returning almost meets again, thus forming nearly an island. 
The sudden curve of the water had, as is usual, worked the 
bed of the river to a great depth upon those sides where the 
stream impinged, and thrown up a corresponding silt or shal- 
low upon the other. I had never seen the place before, and it 
looked too tempting to pass without atrial. 1 was 
perch, and I knew they would be there, if anywhere. 
peninsula formed by this curve of the river was covered with 
brushwood, briar, and stunted trees, and its edges were 
thickly planted with old and decayed pollard withes. It was 
with some difficulty | made my way amongst this pamnen, 
ang having got my line through the es, my ot 
with a brandling, I waited a bite. Directly my’ sunk 
it was taken by a fish, but how to get him out not, as 
I was literally fishing in the midst of an entangled blackthorn. 
The fish was too big to lose without an effort, and while I 

















“Christ’s Kirk on the Green” has been much | held the rod with one hand, I succeeded in cutting away the 
Better than all this, however, he had his man-| belauded. To us it seems laughable enough at some points, entanglement of bough with a knife in the 
became 


I was so 
occupied when I felt a cold hand suddenly a 
Ww 


m5 
m 
face 


» oh, 


s 


»| you.’ 
mr As the colonel here made another r=. I concluded that 
I was expected to say something; so. I observed, that 


gE 


lease. That man was the 


“*Sneer, sir; deride as you 
have taken leave of my 


deaf and dumb fisherman, or 
senses.’ 

“« What did he do after landing the well-picked perca, and 
what became of him ? 

“He dropped the rod, turned a sad look at me, walked 


water, which offered no perceptible opposition to his » 
waded the river, ascended the opposite bank, and ook on 
actly as I saw him more than ~~ § years ago in Spain, only 
that it was now broad daylight, and then he gradually faded 
into mist, without apparentiy stirring from the spot, and 
wholly disappeared.’ 

“I suggested indigestioc—a heavy supper the previous 
night, and every other cause short of the preternatural. 

“*One or the other of these causes [ might have attributed 
the vision to had the phenomenon occurred but once. You 
will recollect, sir, that one of your favourite authors, La Place, 
in his “ Essay * nga rergl says et ae ee Tore ped 
apparently incredible, if it be a recurrent case, n- 
tiled, under the laws of induction, to # fair valuation, as if it 
had been more probable beforehand. This case was recur- 
rent’; I have seen the fishermen on or about this spot no less 
than three times. I have gone armed with defiant resolution 
to solve the mystery, and in each instance have been thwarted, 
and have had. to return the more convinced of the dreat 
truth.’ 

“ After the colonel had described the particulars of the two 
other visits to this ‘haunted nook.’ I led him gradually into 
subjects less morbid and of greater interest to myself. I, how- 
ever, did not dismiss from my mind the wars of this nar- 
rative, and determined to test it to the utmost, and if possible 
in the presence of the colonel himself, and on the spot de- 
noted. 

“Many years passed over, and I had lost sight of the colo- 
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from him, with an invitation to come and fish the waters. 
* And,’ he added, ‘ before doing so, 1 have a strange desire to 
see the deaf and dumb fisherman again, which I now verily 
believe to have been the result, somehow, of a crack I got 
from a fellow at Badajoz. If you will promise to go with me, 
I will meet you at the public-house—* P—— and P——,” near 
A——4d- , on avy day you may name.’ 

“T was in Norfolk when this letter arrived, and I wrote at 
once to make an appointment. The day was hazy and sultry, 
and we sallied forth across the meadows towards Swallow- 
field with our rods. We gradually neared the haunted copse, 
and it was agreed that the colonel should go in first and com- 
mence fishing; if he saw his ‘friend,’ he was to sound a 
whistle he wore around his neck as a keeper’s-call, and I was 
at once to join him. I had not long to wait when the whistle 
sounded shrill and prolonged, and I was by the colonel’s side 
before its echoes had died away. I found him leaning against 
one of the pollards, blanched to a frightful paleness, and shiv- 
ering as if struck by palsy. I looked around everywhere, but 
could see no sign of any one_but the colonel, and was at once 
convinced that, ‘ recurrent’ as was the fact, the colonel was a 
victim to self-deception. Taking up the rod which Jay beside 
him, I led him abstractedly away, and as we walked silently 
on I heard him muttering, ‘Isaw him! Rather than gaze 
on that face again I would foreswear the country and all its 
delights for ever. The memory of those features appears to 
rest photographed between my distracted brain and my aching 
eyeballs. Can death have power like this? Death may cor- 
rupt, and in the.grave the worm may riot over man’s proud 
structure. But can death put on this marble likeness—this 
dread air of sad but deep repose? Whata wild mockery of 
life beyond the grave, that gaze of fixed and stony nothing- 
ns, that cold and glassy eye, yet fixed with such a nameless 
meaning, like the sightless orbs of some Egyptian statue, dimly 
seen by moonlight on Nile’s lone banks !’ 

“I let him wander on until we reached the Bull at S—., 
and there | brought forth my pocket pistol, and mixing a stiff 
glass of cognac and bot water, the colonel, although for those 
limes a very abstemious man, drank its contents at a draught, 
and without consulting me, ordered a cart to be got ready to 
tike us to the station at Reading. Before the horse was 
brought round, however, he changed his mind, and desiring 
the man to drive to the W—— Arms Hotel at S——, we were 
shortly at the door of that admirably conducted house. Hay- 
ing ‘ put this and that’ together, I was determined not to lose 
sight of the colonel, end | obtained a becroom adjoining his, 
in which I could hear, and | likewise hoped by a liuile strategy 
to see, that all was well. The colonel went to bed early, and 
I did the same. We wished each other good night at the en- 
trance of our chambers, and I heard him lock and bolt the 
door after him. A gimlet-hole, previously arranged by the 
aid of the landlord, to whom I was well known, gave me full 
opportunity of espionage over the colonel’s toilet, and I saw 
him undress befure the glass, and after placing his hand, as if 
aan to his forehead, place something upon the table, 
whicb, rolliog off like a bullet, fell upon the floor. He was 
upon his hands and knees in search for it, when I, with one 
desperate effort, forced in the door, and my hand was upon 
his shoulder. He looked np startled at my rude and sudden 
entrance. His secret was known by that look, and his cure 
was in my power. I made the best excuse I could for my 
appearance—said I did not know the door was fastened—that 
I bad inadvertently used more force than I had intended, &c., 
and returned to my chamber to sleep, assured that no danger 
awaited my friend. 

“On the next morning at breakfast I was the first to recur 
to the haunted copse, and ey assured the colonel, 
upon the word and honou: of a gentleman, that I had dis- 
covered the whole history of the ghost, and that I would stake 
my life that he would not again appear to him if he would 

e my advice, and follow implicitly my instructions. The 
colonel’s courage was undeniable, and he would, I am assured, 
have encountered Old Nick and all his hosts if any one haa 
twitied him with want of pluck. We visited again the haunted 
copse that day, and the coionel saw no weird and fisher- 
man. He went into the copse with a handkerchief tied over 
one eye, and he saw no ghost. How was this? He had lost 
an eye in Spain, and wore a glass oue, which at times sorely 
—— the membranes at the Dack, and, as he afterwards ac- 

owledged, made him often see strange things, but never su- 
pernatural Why an eye that could not see aided in 
this delusion of the erman, and whether the peculiar 
peninsula of land surrounded by the Loddon at that one spot 
contributed to bring back the vision of a long past occurrence, 
over which he had often lamented, I leave to those physio- 
ne and psychologists better versed in such matters to de- 
termine.” 


—_——e—___ 


THE HISTORY OF WOCD-ENGRAVING, 


Perhaps no art exercised in this country (England) is less 
known to the public than that of wood-engraving, and it is 
from a want of practical knowledge that we have so many 
speculations respecting the manner in which the wood-en- 
gravers of past days executed their work. This ignorance on 
the subject is the more surprising as it is an art very generally 
admired and largely. adopted for the ornamentation of books 
and periodicals, But as late as thirty years ago, we find 
writers of talent and education suggesting that particular ef- 
fects were produced by employing different blocks (as in cali- 
co-printing), and the process of cross-hatching was spoken of 
as“ difficult and unnatural,” although it is merely a work of 
time, and practised by very indifferent engravers. By some, 
the art was called xylograpby; but this term has been su- 
perseded by the simpler one o' bag ty ~= a 4 The deriva- 
tion of the word engrave is from the Greek grapho (I cut), 
which was applied in the earlier ages to any writing or draw- 
ing by means of the style, reed, or pen. All records in the 
early days of Greece were so traced on stone, wood, or wax ; 
and from this custom of engraving or cutting laws upon such 
materials, arose the of the word “ grapho” as equiv- 





alent to sanctioning or passing a law. Why? Because the} kno 


law, when passed, would be cut out by hard style on the dur- 
able tablets. Flere it does not interest us to trace the transi- 
tion of the term through the Latin; it is sufficient to know 
that our some ef engeeing” Seoeenané ty the Geach. The 
word sculpture (from sculpo, I cut) was formerly used as 
a general term for all kinds of engravin; 


Before proceeding with the history of this art, let the differ- 
ence between the methods of engraving on and wood 
be aaaly eoteeees. The expression “ ae is only pro- 
perly applied to engravings on copper; engravings 
are on blocks instead of plates; and although the term “ cut” 
has been applied to both kinds of engraving, it belongs, from 
general acceptation, more properly to wood-impressions. The 
ompoeme is either corroded or eaten away by powerful 

8, or the incisions are made by means of a burin, or dry 
int. These lines in the plates are filled with prepared ink, 
eaving the surface of the plate clean, and the impression is 
btained by pressing the paper inéo the inked lines. The 
reverse of this is done in wood-engraving. The engraver cuts 
away all of the picture which are to appear white when 
printed, leaving the prominent lines to receive the ink, and 
transfer it to the paper. The wooden block is pressed on the 
paper; and when the face of a wood-t pgraving is examined, 
it will present indentations’; whereas the face of a copper-piate 
picture will show raised lines, from the paper having been 
pressed into the plate. 

To attempt to prove who was the inventor of any kind of 
engraving, would be unprofitable, and without success; bu’ 
we mey have some idea of the ey of its practice from 
the fragments of earthenware and bricks which have been 
found in Egypt bearing raised hieroglyphica. From this, we 
infer that a rude species of engraving was known some centu- 
ries before Christ, and practised to a slight extent from that 
early date in Egypt, afterwards in Europe, until the end 
of the fourteenth century, when the art appears to have re- 
ceived an impulse, and gradually increased in perfection until 
the middle of the sixteenth cent After that time, it de- 
clined, and was almost neglected for one hundred and fifty 
years, being revived in the eighteenth century. 

The earliest specimen connected with this art was discov- 
ered in a tomb at Thebes, and brought to England by Mr. Ed- 
ward Lane, so famous for his extensive researches in Egypt. 
The stamp is made of wood, is about five inches long, two 
inches broad, and one inch in thickness. The corners are 
rounded off, and # handle is carved out of the solid wood at 
the back. The face of the oblong presents hieroglyphics cut 
out of the wood, which would have raised figures on the clay. 
The bier. glyphics are translated into “ Amonoph, beloved of 
Truth.” Champollion applies the name to Amonoph L, who, 
according to the best authorities, reigned in Egypt in the time 
of Moses, before the departure of the children of Israel. Be- 
sides this stamp, many bricks, and the stamps with which 
~~ { have been marked, were found in the tombs of Thebes 
and Meroe, and may be seen in the British Museum, where 
are also similar b but of larger size, covered with arrow- 
headed characters, and found among the ruins of Babylon. 
Coming down from this extremely remote period to the time 
of the Roman empire, we find lamps, tiles, amphora, and vari- 
ous utensils marked in a similar way, either by wooden or 
metal stamps, both of which bave found. Next come 
the brands used in Greece and Rome for marking slaves, cri- 
minals, and animals. Thus we are told that the Syracusans 
marked their captives with the figure of a horse; the Samian 
captives were marked by the Athenians with an owl: and 
the Samians, when victors, marked the conquered with a gal- 
¢ In these two styles of stamping are tuund the orivin 
of two styles of engraving, the one intagliate, the other 
raised. The latter principle was ingeniously applied to the 
making of a, which, being made of metal, some- 
what io the fashion the post-mark of the present day, 
were generally used during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
centuries for signing documents. Another method was by 
stencilling the name; this was done by tracing the letters of 
& name or mocograms through the perforations of a thin plate 
of gold or other metal. Numerous signatures remain done 
in this way as late as the seventeenth century. 

An early use of this method of writing is mentioned by 
Quintilian, who gives the following directi for teaching 
tue young boys of Rome to write: “ When the boy shall have 
entered upon joining-band, it will be useful for him to have a 
copy-head of wood, in which the letters are well cut, that 
through its furrows, as it were, he may trace the charac- 
ters with his style. He will not thus be liable to make 
slips as on the wax (alone), for ke will be confined by the 
boundary of the letters, and neither will he be able to deviate 
from his text. By thus more rapidly and frequently follow- 
ing a definite vutline, his hand will Leceme set, without his 
requiring any assistance from the master to guide it.” Be- 
sides kingly monograms, and the “ marks” of bants and 
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of the fourteenth century. At 
and by the working-classes of Paris, who were 
1397 to play at tennis, bowls, nine-pins, dice, or cards 
woking Se In a book of the by-laws of Nuremberg 
the year 1380, mention is made of Karten, or cards, as one 
the with which burgers might amuse themselves, 
vided they did not venture large sums on the “ 
racing, shooting with cross-bows, cards, shovel- b 
and bowls, at which a man may bet from tw 
” Having become thus general, it is probable that 

quicker and readier means of making them was found 
by drawing and painting them by hand. In the Chronicle 
Ulm, there is an entry which states cards were sent in barrels 
to Italy and Sicily, where they were bartered for spice and 
other wares. This may give an idea of the numbers of 
employed in the trade; and in the book of laws of Nurem- 
berg, previously alluded to, there are other entries respecting 
Elizabeth the card-maker and a female card- ter. 
card-makers of Nuremberg, Ulm, and A rg sent 
quantities of cards into Italy as to call forth a peti 
the Venetian painters, praying the magistrates to si 
importation, as the “art and myst ot card-mak 
printing which were p in Venice, 

to total decay, through the great quantity of foreign 
cards and coloured ted which were bro 
the y Accordingly, the magistrates issued an 
1441, forbidding the importation of such article under a 
nalty of forfeiting them, and “ 30 liv. 12 soldi.” 

The most Ogee opinion seems to be that 
printing of cards m h outlined blocks, afterwards 
coloured by means of a stencil, gave the idea to the monks of 
executing the figures of saints and other religious devices in 
the same way, for the purpose of circulation, thus applying an 
antidote to the growing taste of the age. Van Murr says: 
“The Kartenmacher (card-maker) was originally a Formsch- 
neider (wood engraver), though, r the practice of cutting 
figures of saints and of sacred objects was introduced, a dis- 
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plinction began to be established between the two professions.” 


In support of this idea, we find the earliest known wood-cuts 
were discovered in the neighbourhood of the cities famed for 
card-making. Near Augsburg, where the first-meationed 
cond asahas eed was a convent, in the library of which the 
oldest known print was found. Heineken, cne of the most 
diligent students of the history of the art of wood-en ving, 
when searching in the library of Buxheim, near Menningen 
Swabia, found an old manuscript, on the inside of the t- 
bani cover of which was pasted a rough wood-cut of St. 
Christopher. The size of this treasure is eleven inches by 
eight, and represents, in the centre of the picture, St. Christo- 
pher bearing the infant Christ on his shoulder over a river, in 
the troubled waters of which some fish are seen. The saint 
grasps with both hands a palm-tree; and regardless of per- 
spective and proportion, the sides of the picture are filled up 
with little incidents on either bank of the river. On the left- 
hand bank, from which St. Christopher enters the stream, is a 

driving an ass loaded with a sack to a water-mill. From 
the back of the mill is seen the miller ascending @ steep nar- 
row path, carrying a sack to a cottage in the to; most corner of 
the left-hand side of the picture. On the right bank of the 
river, a kneeling hermit holds a lantern to light the saint, and 
the little he tage is denoted by the bell overit. At the 
foot of the print is the date 1423, and a Latin version of the 
following lines : 

Each day that thou the likeness of St. Christopher shall see, 
That day no frightful form of death shall make an end of thee. 
The picture is a union of the skill of the wood-engraver and 
card-painter. The engraved parts are in black printer's ink, 


finish than might have been expected in such an early en- 
graving ; there are gradations of thickness in the lines, and 
the shadows are indicated by means of perpendicular strokes. 
Of the same date as. the St Christopher, and in the same 
manuscript, was found another wood-cut of the Annuncia- 
tion, which as an engraving 1s not so perfect, there being more 
left to the stenciller to fill up, as was common 





notaries, socommon in the middle ages, there was a know 

of engraved coins, which arrived at a degree of nD 
Greece, three hundred years before the birth of Christ, unex- 
celled, according to some authorities, until our own time. 
The coins of the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries bore inscrip- 
tions, as also did the bells of those days; and as the engraving 
of figures on monumental brasses was common in the earlier 
middle it is not surprising that the old engravers should 
have the same work on wood. The knowledge of en- 
graving has been supposed by some to have come from China 
where the art was taught to the early travellers from Europe. 
This, as well as a know! of gunpowder, cannon, and the 
mariner’s com is to have been communicated to 
y by Polo in the thirteenth century. But it 
is remarkable that no mention of these things is made by him 
in his Travele—an omission one can hardly account for, if he 
had seen these singular arts. It might be said that he did not 
mention engraving, because, according to some, it was no 
novelty to his countrymen. We know, however, that the 
other arts were unknown to them, and as there is no allusion 
to any of them either, the argument falls to the ground. We 
must not stay to discuss the origin of monograms, or any 
other remote branches of engraving; it is known that the 
wer of making impressions on vellum and other more stub- 
substances was known in Europe long before any wood- 
hat “oa in the history of ving is, that 

W we to suggest ry of engra’ 

as the power of letters on brands, coins, &c., was 
i itis a more natural idea that these 


the beginning of the fourteenth centuries, why is there no use 
of thems to 30 found, of ang Sietion to them in the writers of 





and carving on stone, instead of 
of art, as it does with us; and as late as the close of the seven- 
teenth century, there are books described as “adorned with 
oa ons = modern Sans ‘os 
graving, as a pictorial e “ represen’ on 
fetal asbatanor, oon Woo, expremed by lines and pels 
produced by means of corrosion, incision, or excision, for the 
purpose of their being impressed on paper by means of ink or 
other colouring matter.” Some of these methods apply to en- 
graving , Steel, and stone; but we intend to confine 


pper, wood, > those periods 
to & epecial ieenek 


does not mention such an art; and 
had been known in the time of Edward IIL, 
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our attention to the and practice of engraving on wood. 


ARTIST AND MINISTER. 
* * This first visit to Rome was not of } 


his country near the papal throne. 
posilion, and how liberal and 
hospitality he exercised, was told us the other day in the de- 


tful letters of ; who never, in years, 
NE ak af nadia: hows without 


his face u 
with pleasure. But Horace had more than faci ad peck 
and social vivacity to make him of it and value. How 
sound were his views of Art may be from his corres- 

with M. Thiers. That politician, then 
in office, meddled in Art, not y—and more authori- 
= He had pies, he mies a 

. 6 on, ’ 
impossible task of Michael Angelo’s “Last Judg- 
ment” in the Sistine 
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apie, omen, 2 Slag on Bene 3A bere me ht | wards.” In life or death he must see to the security of the 
to complain that he has deceived either Italy or the Ca 


recious deposit confided to him. “Had my body floated to 
nate. bb 2 pha has never been any connivance betwixt | Church. Ie Mediterranean, I should have made a vacancy for some 



































myself ; he is more im t than ever to fulfil) * * There has never in modern times been a political | happy applicant; whereas, had the dispatches in my charge 
his mission. 'y, far from to diminish his zeal, | question which, in respect of complication and difficulty, can | gone down the dark rushing waters of the Rhone, I had no 
as your Excellency seems to fear, I have assisted him with all | compare with the Italian. Part of the perplexity is due to the | alternative but to follow them.”—Review of Major Byng- Halt. 
my might to smooth away the difficulties without number | fact that the three great actors in the drama have irrevocably ——_.———— 

which the Court of Rome ey b= thy Ne 2 Nevertheless, pledged themselves to conflicting lines of action. Like Whis- RUSSIA IN THE EAST 

if out of respect to the intentions of vernment, I do not|kerandos and Sir Christopher in the Critic, the Pope, the 4 

disclose my entire opinions, face to with a King of Italy, and the French Emperor are all at a dead-lock. 


It is only about twenty-five a ago that a remarkable 
The conscience of the Pope bids him nail his colours to the map was published under the title of “ Acquisitions of Rus- 
mast, and sink his vessel sooner than reform. The King of| sia,” and the whole world was invited to view with alarm, 
Italy could never again look his subjects in the face if he were | and if possible resist with effect, the ndizement of so 
to abandon his designs on Rome. Napoleon [II.,meanwhile,} menacing a Power. We ourselves had already acted on the 
thor. | has committed himself, too deeply for withdrawal, to the for-| principles thus illustrated, and by iy! of interposing some 
pu lorn hope of pa Italy unambitious and the Papacy pliant. | political barrier between Russia and Hindostan had under- 
The vitiated state of ‘The Last Judgment’ places the copyist | At first sight it would seem as if Mr. Sneer were right, and|taken an expedition into Central Asia, which cost us an 
under the necessity of restoring a large part of it; and if even |“ they must all stanc there for ever.” It is probable, indeed,| army, and almost an Empire too. Somebody or other had 
be could improve ee py eo a thin; possible) he could | that the dead-lock would have continued during the French | been besieging Herat, not a striking fact in itself, for Herat 
idea of masterpiece to | Emperor’s lifetime, if, for the sake of his dynasty, he had not | was always besieged by somebody, but this was the wrong 
persons who have not seen it. [Those who know it would not | determined to force the question to an earlier issue. The Im-| person, and if he took it it would be tantamount to giving 
recognize it again. Allow me to say, M. le Ministre, a copy | perial resolve that the storm, if it comes at all, shall come in| the Russian a key to British India. That was the doctrine 
is not to be made. To compare it to a translation is a the next two years at latest, is wise and even patriotic; but it | strenuously maintained, and so popular was the belief that 
take ; one ceases to interpret when one is obliged to create. | is not necessary to believe that Napoleon LII. himself is clear | when it was observed that the key seemed a long distance 
To wish to replace, in a work by Michael Angelo, that which |as to the way in which future events will shape themselves. | from the door, the remark was censured as heterodox, scepti- 
three ages have effaced, is to wish to fill in own languages | Upon the whole, the list of possible contingencies is not so| cal, and unpatriotic. Nothing, in fact, could rid us of the 
the blanks of those Greek and Latin authors, of ae wide as might appear. That the Pope should consent of} conviction that Russia was advancing towards our Indian 
ments only have come to us. Michael lo hi , 88 if | his own free will to the conversion of Rome into the seat of | Empire with a view of devouring it, and so we rushed to 
he could the danger to which he one day be ex- | Italian monarchy is a supposition which may be dismissed. | meet half-way a phantom of our own creation, and paid a 
posed, refused to re-make the arms of the ‘ Venus,’ and to re- | Centuries of habit have made temporal pomp and power a ne-| penalty which ought not to be soon forgotten. W recall 
store the antique ‘Torso,’ which he had drawn more than | cessity to the Bishop of Rome, and he would with difficulty | these events at this moment for the sake of contrasting them 
thirty times; and it was the artist of the ‘ Moses,’ and the | learn how to sit side by side with the greatest of earthly kings. | with the wiser opinions now happily prevailing. The. pre 
Med } Chapel, who gave this lesson of respect and of mo- |The magnificence of the Papacy dates pretty nearly from the | misses of our former reasoning were sound enough, but the 
deaty ! time when Imperialism migrated from the Tiber to the Bos-| conclusion was wrong. Russia was advancing in the East, 
above spirited and unan:werable reply had no effect on | phorus, and the splendour and trappings which provoked the | and advancing in the direction of India—not 80 ly, it is 
the obstinacy of M. Thiers, and the result was the abominable | wonder of Ammianus would, as be s ts, have lost half|true,as we were advancing in the direction of , but 
copy now to be seen in the School of Fine Arts.—Review of | their lustre in the vicinity of an im or a regal Court. It | still with some pertinacity, if not success. Our annexation of 
Lives of the Vernets. is more rational to expect that Pio Nono, if he still persists in | the Punjab carried us right up to the frontier of Independent 
steal tna sine refusing ali reform, will go into splendid exile—at all events|‘l'artary—the single country now interposed between the 
THE FENIAN FARCE. for a time. A permanent divorce between Rome and His| Russian territories and our own. Russia, even up to the pre- 
Holiness would indeed be a heavier blow to Catholicism than | sent hour, has made no conquest equivalent to that, but she 
At Prospect House Classical and Commercial Seminary, an | can be easily expressed. The Catholic Churck has hitherto | is busy in Tartary, and some of her doings in that mysterious 
enthusiastic young gentleman—the cock of the school—fired by | ridden triumphant through many a black storm, chiefly on| region have just been obscurely reported. A quarter of a 
the traditions of Jerry A . tit -onds with the | account of the extraordi vitality of her discipline and the | century since such intelligence would have been considered 
noble purpose of living in a cave and levying contributions on the | greatness of her prestige. An exodus from Rome would be | alarming; and we can now receive it not only without ap- 
Queen's highway. He is usually brought back to his senses and | equally fatal to prestige and to discipline, and the Church of| prehension, but positively with some de; of satisfaction. 
a caning by the undignified interference of the housemaid. Some- | Rome bas now spiritual rivals ready to take advantage of all| “Turkistan” is the scene of the new Russian “ encroach- 
times a higher flight of rebellion is meditated, and heroes in cordu- | her intervals of weakness. Reviewing the history of the past,} ments.” Weare not sure that we can exactly identify the 
roys hold deep counsel on the necessity of barring out the obnoxi-/ and 5: ulating by analogy on the prospects of the future,| spot, but we can get near enough for the re 
ous pedagogue. Sometimes the insurrection goes so far as to| Lord entens was of opinion that the conn Catholic sys- | region lying to the east of the Caspian Sea, on the 
victual and arm the schoolroom with sixpennyworth of buns and/tem was, humanly speaking, imperishable; but he perhaps| north by Asiatic Russia, on the south by Affghanistan and 
a gimlet. We cannot recall a closer parallel to the inchoate | underrated both the strength of Continental scepticism and | the Punjab, and on the east by China, is the single remnant of 
Fenian rebellion. The Cato Street conspiracy was*not half so} the growth of political opinion amongthe masses. Great sys- | the ancient land of the Tartars still preserving rname, It 
ridiculous, though the assassination intended§was on a less heroic | tems do not perish easily, and Roman Catholicism may cer- | is called “ Tartary,” or “ oe T , because it has 
seale. Mr. Thistlewood and his nigger did not provide more | tainly be expected to outlive even the Emperor of the French ; | not yet been absorbed in the Empire of I or China, It 
ample munitions of war to subvert the British Empire than a few | but it is plain that with the withdrawal of the French troops | is the original country of the Turks, and not only of the 
hand-grenades, but then they proposed only to cut off the whole of | from Rome begins, not only a serious trial for Italy, but as| Turks, but of the Huns ; indeed, it was to invest the 
Lord Liverpool's Cabinet ata single explosion. The Fenians, | serious a crisis for the Papacy itself—Saturday Review, Oct. 7.| ancient home of his race that an enterprising Hungarian re- 
— mild, nobly compass the extermination of all classes ° cently penetrated into these unknown ries. I ’ 
ve th ves, especially including their spiritual pastors ; alae aad s therefore, be very properly called “ Turkistan,” but it is by no 
but for this indiscriminate massacre they have poorly pro- THE QUEEN'S MESSENGER. means certain whet oectloien portion ofits enormous dennis 
vided themselves with two or three hundred pikes and £5,000.] Next to a Jesuit postulant waiting upon the call of the| is now designated by thatname. In the north-western TGen 
Looking at the work proposed to be done, the preparation made of his Order, we can imagine no class of men whose | of the Tartar territory lies a vast inland lake, called Aral 
by the bead centre of Fenianism is therefore less than the materi- | energies must be kept in a more incessant state of waiting and into that sea, from the frontiers of Chi and - 
als got together by the last gentlemen who were executed for | and watching than that of the “animated physical tel listan resi vely, flow two large rivers, the Sir and the 
high treason. In mere bloodthirsty wickedness there is not per-|to which our author facetiously likens the members of his} Amoo. These famous streams, known in ancient history as 
haps much to choose between the two plots; but as might have | profession. Hardly has the pre messefiger had a chance of | the Jaxaries and the Oxus, divide Tartary into three equal 
been expected, the Irish rebellion is, of the two, at once the most rotting the kink of travel out of his back, and of recovering | portions or belts. On the Amoo, or a branch of it, lies the 
savage and the most ridiculous. The only ing consid somewhat of the balance of sleep, by a few days’ rest in quiet capital of Khiva; on the Sir, that of Kokan. A little below 
tion about Irish rebellions is that each isa good deal more childish Devonshire or some other rural haunt, than down comes a| Kokan liesa district called actually “'Turkistan,” with a town 
than its predecessor. There was really some dignity abcut '98,| bulky packet with the Foreign Office seal, which sets him in| of the same name, and this is, probably, the seat of Russian 
and there was something like a grievance, with a chance of re-| motion with the same prompt and unquestioning obedience | operations, but the country of the present Turcomans lies 
dressing it. The wounds of Ireland were green and open; and | as any slave of the lamp or of the ring. From the moment of| far away to the west, and on the borders of the a 
French sympathies in those days, when war to thrones and altars | Lis formal reception within the pale of the “ Agapemone”— | Sea. That is as much as we can say for the geograph 
will soon ae 











the 
and property was not a figure of speech, were something to be | by which name, we are told, the office is familiarly known saa The story itself, or what thereis of it, q 
depended upon, Again, Europe was rocking to her base when| amongst the members of the family—he may be said to be e have heard something lately of the Russians of the 
Smith O’Briea declared himself to be the beir of a hundred kings. tly or securely unpacked for a single hour. A|Amoor, but that is a river at the farthest e 


But, by a process of reasoning peculiarly Irish, the very moment | pleasant v of initiation must have been that to which the | Chinese Tartary or Mongolia, flowing into the gult just 
when the most formidable insurrection—for we must now style | author was within a few hours of his appointment— | above the Sea of Japan. The similarity, however, of the 
the Confederate struggle—of modern, or perhaps of any other, | namely, to Stockholm in the depth of winter, and at a date | name, coupled with the obscurity of both has led, 


times has been put down by superior force and has yielded to 


ap- 
long anterior to the present advantages enjoyed by the tra- | parently, to its application to the river of Tartary Proper, on 
superior resources, has been selected to try an appeal to arms vale. In 


During the Crimean campaign it was the fortune of a| which at present the T sy emma 
royal messenger to leave London once, if not twice,a week for | fact, the whole gist of the story now reported is 
and the staff of a single obscure newspaper. It really | Constantinople, or some other quarter of the East; and the | though they are not there, they ought to be. They ought to 
takes an effort of faith to set down these asrational beings. | writer of these notes was himself called upon to visit the | be operaung against “ Turkistan,” not by the Sir, but by the 
As the schoolboy reads the world in the Memoirs of Turpin, so | Golden Horn no less than five-and-twenty several times. “ He | Amoo, from which argument we infer that by Turkistan is 
we finda living Irish editor, or at any rate his reader, who is| has visited the City ot the Sultan when the snow lay thick on | meant the middle country between these two rivers. A Rus- 
lower in the scale of intelligence than a savage. Mr. Trevelyan | tbe surrounding scenery ; he has lingered there day afver day, | sian General has publicly recommended this change of tactics ; 
tells a story of a Sikh soldier, who observed that Sepoys would| when the brightest and biuest of skies, cloudless and clear, | and for reasons,which would certainly have interested us some 
not have mutinied had they ever stood at the door of a London | gladdened the heart of man; he has looked on the city when | years ago, whatever may be the case now. He that the 
hotel. We must give Mr, Luby and Mr. Stephens credit for never | the keenest north-easter, after rushing across the Steppes of| command of the Amoo means the command of 
i i i Russia, came up like a hurricane from the Black Sea, causing 
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the critical point. The Amoo runs, as we have said, from the 
mountain frontier of Affghanistau into the Sea of ad- 
joining territories in Russian occupation. The , 
therefore, are near the mouth of the river ;we, near its source. 
But whereas it begins to be na at a very short distance 
from its source, it is pot na bear its owing to its 
division into a number of low swampy channels. uently 
we could put gunboats on the Amoo much more y than 
the Russians could. We have only got to advance a hundred 
miles or two beyond Peshawur, over the Hindoo Koosh, and 
into the old kingdom of Badakshan, and the thing is done. 
“Turkistan” would become, not Rassian, but British ; we 
might push on into Central Asia, and yen ee our- 

selves at a point as far from Peshawur as wur is from 

Calcutta. is the state of affairs in the land of the Usheks 
and Kal as described by the most recent intelligence. We 
nave only to launch this little flotilla and become masters of 
Turkistan ; if we don’t, the Russians will. 

We are happy to think that our reply now is—“ They may” 
do it and weicome.” Of late deys we have made a great dis- 
covery. We are not only not airaid of Russian acquisitions 
in®the East, but we have learnt to think them rather 


d from these varied experiences we may gather that he 
hss become acquainted with well nigh every form of yey 
If the Patrie is to be believed, a first step is about to be| misery to which the flesh of man is heir. A friend of the 
taken towards withdrawing the French troops from Rome. | #uthor, on one critical occasion, actually reached the English 
The Emperor's determination to carry out the Convention of momen | at Pera, a distance of 820 miles, in just five days and 
September was never really doubtful, Italian Repub - on horseback, having to contend the whole of 
licans have gloomily predicted and catelie Bishops immo- | that time with wind.and rain, besides “two heavyish falls,” 
destly advised an Imperial breach of faith. As a pean | Which happily came short of breaking bones. No wonder tha: 
negotiator, Napoleon III. has rarely shown himself otherwise | he “ felt a certain pride in hearing that it was considered the 
than ; and a flagrant diplomatic fraud would be quite | quickest a ever performed in the winter,” seeing that 
ua y of the part which he wishes to play before the ey, best in 


future movements | House of Commons of these servants of the Crown and the 


the journey in the worst , and under the greatest pos- 
sible difficulties.” It is difficult indeed to overrate the qualifi- 
cations of mind and body, the |g ee force and cour- 
age, or the sense of duty and zeal for the public service, 
which could enable a man to cope with difficnities such as 


faith, or government, 
atter kind ts tes us into war; that they are incurably rest- 
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cwn He trusts 
ee eas Wes tae ee teats ote Jesuits, | wolves howling around you, a drunken postilion, an utter | less; that they love political intrigues and _ for 
without it to Italy. This via media would leave the | ignorance of be mother tongue of the country ;” and of a their own sake ; that they are always ready to oe ow 
Pope the Italians both equally dissatisfied; and Uitra-| rush across the swollen waters of the Rhone when half Avig- plot without cause or prospect, and that we cannot bind 
montanists and Liberals, though from different of view, | non was under water, and when life and death hung u e| to any observance of peace or amity. We bore te 
ngzee ip honing (het sabe current of ; | axill and nerve of the bow oarsman of « frail boat in holding enough of these lessons in Cabul, and eae 

the Emperor either upon Scylia or Charyb- on to an iron hook as she shot the bridge. Rapplly the ootd things to be at least as bad in Turkistan ms 

Politicians may plausibly deny the existence of any such | held fast. true to the Englishman’s sense of duty, the given of the constey by travelless greatly —_ 
middie channel through the rocks as that which figures on our French allies by insisting on his | ourselves could tel: of Affghanistan. We to say, » 
the Imperial chart ; but it Napoleon IIL, by his nerve or his antes bn on land—* first, self after- | that we shall not contest the place. We the competi- 
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continuance of the war—has been allowed to remain since the 

cessation of hostilities at about one thousand millions of dol- 

lars, or more than three times the entire circulating medium 

requisite for the wants of the country in time of peace, 

During the war, these redundant issues were partly absorbed 

by the extensive transactions for the military and naval ser- 

vices, and partly in gold, railway shares, and stock specula- 

tions; but, with the return of peace and a feeling of greater 

internal security, speculative combinations have been substi- 

tuted in almost every article of daily consumption through- 

out the land. We find, not only the comparative’y scarce 

article, cotton, selling at almost six times iis current price 

previous to the war, but also the comparatively plentiful ar- 

ticles of agricultural growth, from farm and dairy, all ranging 

at from three to six prices, while gold, the only article—ex- 

cept U. 8. bonds and other corporate securities—which can 
go to make good balances with foreign countries, is not bring- 
ing fifty per cent. premium. With the present large 
importations, this state of things cannot last; but 
while such an artificial market does exist, we calmly but 
strongly advice our friends North of us to take advantage of 
it to the fullest extent possible, by disposing of their surplus 
live stod&, grain, pork, beef, butter, poultry, and so forth, and 
renewing their efforts to bring forward lumber and other 
commodities, with which Nature has so abundantly sup- 

plied them, and which are their chief and lasting sources 
of wealth. When this is done, we would say furthermore: 
Keep your funds so acquired in your own hard currency. 

If the present national exclusiveness is to remain the policy 
of the U. 8., and they are suddenly to attempt the supply 
of thirty-five millions of people with all the handiwork of 
the loom and the workshop, why, then their agricultural in- 
terests must for a time suffer, and their nearest agricultural 
neighbours reap the benefit of their foolishness. On the other 
hand, if they choose the opposite course, you will again have 
the markets of both hemispherés, as of old. Let yonr course 
then be, agricultural and natural development-gnot forced 
and unnatural manufacturing growth, with but a sparse po- 
pulation, and a consequently limited market. Adopt the 
most economical system of government—namely that of few 
officials, and a direct tax for their maintenance. Throw your 
ports open to the cheapest manufacturers of the world, and 
your unproductive lands to the free occupation of thrifty set- 
tlers. Then you will have nothing to fear from any quarter, 
and a favourable contrast will be apparent between yourselves 
and your higbly taxed and uneasy neighbours. 


Feniana ; the New President. 

The Philadelphia conclave of the Fenians has brought its 
session to a close, and has, we are glad to say, swept out 
of existence the awkward designation of “Head Centre.” 
The chief magistrate of the lrish Republic is hereafter to be 
termed its President, and Colonel John O’Mahony has been 
elected to fill that high office. Around him, we doubt not 
that Erin’s sons will congregate, so long as his bonds find 
purchasers and potheen is procurable. 

Other than this, the news is not important—to our readers, 
that is. Among the assembled Fenians themselves there was 
an effervescence of joy, when it was announced, prematurely, 
that John Mitchel was released from prison by Colonel O’Ma- 
hony’s brother President. For ourselves, if this noted per- 
sonage be forthcoming, and once more assume the rebel’s 
safely be pursued by that portion of this continent where we| Par We shell GR have Ait in the intagty of beg hon, 
may say the germs of a new nation are slumbering. The U.S. ingdom. With Joba Mitchel for a leader, George rs 

Train for a mouth-piece, and the V. Y. Herald for au “ organ, 

debt is large for a new country ; and it has been suddenly and any cause would die of suicide. : 
entirely created under the egis of one ot the political parties ‘As to the arrests and repressive measares adopted in Ire- 
of the country, and at a time when that party wielded the land, there is little novelty to report. The suthorities are sc- 
coercive power and patronage of a formidable military or- o,. ofan eons. We dismiss the sab- 
qoaiaation, end thet, ton, ageinst ancther portion of 080 | 1. no tsey, cline  euiaten-e cutter earebam 
country, not then—but now about to be, again—represented in esteen & yo monde we tants Gay Goa 
the national councils. Although financially weak, the aa aces ao : Arrege ben 
Southern or late insurrectionary States of this Union are— ow et this *taseutdn an 
when acting with their former allies of the North—politically | 16 © pte Sion oneal eae 
comng. Wile igh eae ee orveag upon Ge masse misfortunes brought upon this country by Mr. Buchanan’s 
by actual necessity, the bonds and other obligations of the imbecility and trifling in 1860 and '61, has made up its mind 
Government have been forced upon its property holders and thet it ~ promammenen Bs on be energetic in the ae ning 
reaps — by sqgatem of manaerring whieh te ane and to nip revolt inthe bud. And no sensible man will 

bery, the Government of the day having excluded | 1, 114 it tor using precautions to prevent bloodshed and rain.” 
theirown bonds from taxation, and directly interested the Such bined cand a rthy of 
banking capital of the country in the profits of the irredeem- oa St a oe ae 
able circulating curzency by the National Bank Act. minent reproduction. —— 

This system of alternate legal-tender inflation and non- Two Choice Investments. 
taxation funding was perhaps the only successful way of ob-| Having already given serious and unusual attention to a 
taining, rapidly enough, the enormous sums necessary for the | financial topic, in which the United States and the British 
efficient prosecution of the war; and on the success cf this| Provinces are concerned, our thoughts are not unnatural- 
policy of injustice to the masses and enrichment of the few— | ly turned to a couple of new foreign loans that have just been 
so successfully managed by the present Chief-Justice of the | put upon the market. Werecommend them to the early consi- 
nation—in a great measure depended its final military success. | deration of capitalists, without however undertaking to givea 
But now that war has ceased, and the political lines are again | preference to eliher. The one is the Mexican Republican 
being drawn along the pathway of peace, thia financial ques- | loan ; the other that of the Irish Republic. 
tion—coupled with the commercial policy of the country—| The Mexican scheme emanates from an office in Broadway ; 
will become the chief political problem of the day; and no- | proposes to borrow thirty millions of dollars, and offers as 
thing seems to us more certain than that the public debt will be | security some millions of agricultural acres and some hun- 
made the first party foot-ball. Without doubt, it is this uncer- | dred of thousands of mineral acres, in portions of the Mexi- 
tain feeling pee ene een oe eee —— once exercised _—— 

0 expressed w it too happy to resume - 
the shipment of American arms to Russia vid Dantzic, with- he on tien eae bearing Ror es prema —_ 
out the application of common legal machinery ? This prone-| mand within 10 per cent. of their par value, in the money 
ness to reap individual profit, by serving one or both of two | markets of the world. 


















































































Mr. Marcy. It was the freedom of merchant ships and mer- 
chandize from capture and hindrance in war. Maythe time come 
when the civilized world will look with horror and contempt 
upon the present disgraceful practice! It were just as reasonable 
that men, going to fight a duel, should on their way to the 
ground run a muck and slay the by-standers, as that nations 
which appeal to arms should follow the business of thieves 
and incendiaries. 

To go back for a moment to the Adams-Russell correspond- 
ence, we c*nnot conclude without expressing our satisfaction 
that one point is set entirely at rest, albeit “ the man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still.” Nothing is 
more frequently thrown into British teeth, than the charge 
that our Government was “ precipitate’ in acknowledging 
the belligerent position of the South. Mr. Adams even per- 
sists up to the last, in declaring that British conduct herein 
was the cause and not the consequence of the blockade. For 
once, Mr. Adams is disingenuous in the extreme. Without 
controverting Earl Russell’s plain statement of dates, he re- 
affirms, we say, this utterly absurd assertion. This is the re- 
cord. On the 3rd of May, 1861, our Foreign Secretary stated 
in the House of Commons, that the government was informed 
that the Confederates had issued letters of marque, and that the 
U. 8. were about to blockade the Southern ports. On the 6th, 
he stated that the government intended to recognize the 
seceded States as belligerents. On the 10th he received a 
despatch from Lord Lyons, conveying Mr. Davis's advertise- 
ment for privateers, and Mr. Lincoln's proclamation of block- 
ade. On the 18th, and not till then, Earl Russell 
acted. On that day, the blockade of the South was in 
full effect, a British vessel having been subsequently 
seized for then loading at one of the proclaimed ports. 
And yet Mr. Adams talks of the blockade being neces- 
sitated by British policy! ! This is almost as preposterous as 
the cuckoo cry of the Confederacy having no navy or priva- 
teers afloat, save those that were bought in England. How 
was our Government to know this? From the start the in - 
surgents had abundance of ports, and the course of the war 
showed plainly enough that they were not wanting in ehips 
and seamen. 


tion. We are not going to send a Bntish force of ony tee 
not even the crew of a gunboat—into deserts which M. Vam- 
bery himself could with difficulty explore. If we must needs 
see the Russians there, so be it. * *—Zimes, Sept. 18. 





















































































Drep.—On Saturday, the 2lst inst., aged thirty years, Saran 
Ann, the beloved wife of the Rev. Ropert Swasn, Rector of Christ 
Church Cathedral, Nassau, N. P., Bahamas, and daughter of the 
Hon Dr. Chipman, of the same city. 





Diep.—At her residence in St. Andrews, New Brunswick, on the 
29th September last, after a short illness, Sanau, relict of the late 
Honourable Tuomas Wrew, in the 86th year of her age. 
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The Latest Arrival from Europe. 

The Cunard steamer of the 14th inst. from Liverpool is an- 
nounced at Halifax.—We regret to note that cases of cholera 
are reported at Epping, fifteen miles N.E. of London, and 
not a place exposed to intercourse with vessels from 
over sea.—The Hon. Arthur Gordon, Lieut. Governor of New 
Brunswick, and his bride, were passengers by the Africa.—The 
local news is devoid ofinterest. 


The Adams-Russell Correspondence. 

The general dullness of late London journals has been 
varied by the publication of several important and highly 
interesting letters that have passed, within the last six 
months, between the U. S. Minister to Great Britain and her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The subject 
is byno means a new one—American reclamation for losses 
by the Alabama and her Confederate consoris; nor is there 
much that is new in the mode of treating it. Still, when the 
arguments and allegations and charges and rejoinders are all 
brought together; when the whole case is twisted and turned 
with consummate art on either side; when the reasonings are 
spiced with bits of delicate irony, or expanded into grave re- 
gards thrown forward to the future; when the interests and 
susceptibilities of two powerful and sensitive peoples seem to 
hang every moment in the balance, as paragraph succeeds to 
paragraph—he must be a very indifferent observer of men 
and things, who does not find something like the charm of 
novelty, in this dealing with old material. We have read few 
modern State papers exhibiting so much marked ability. Mr. 
Adams has already a very high reputation, and herein sustains 
himself; Earl Russell, on the contrary, has sometimes 
been deemed feeble or obscure, and has occasionally been ac- 
cused of betraying an irritable temperament. We ourselves 
have never been among his flatterers ; but we do his Lordship 
no more than justice, in recording our deliberate opinion 
that, in his long despatch of the 30th of August, he evinces a 
logical force and a felicitous use of language, such as rank 

him among the foremost diplomatists of his day. Indeed it 
seems to us that, in his reply, Mr. Adams shows that his habi- 
tual placidity has been disturbed. 

To-day we do not make any extracts ; in fact, owing to the 
non-arrival of the mail of the 14th inst., we are without any 
perfect copy of the documents. The main point established 
is that Lord Russell distinctly declines to make reparation, or 
to refer the claims to foreign arbiters. He rightly determines 
that it is within the pale of the British government alone to 
decide, whether its own executive officers have properly ful- 
filled the duties entailed upon them, and whether its own law 
officers have properly interpreted its own local and municipal 
enactments. At the same time, his Lordship intimates a 
willingness to join in tke appointment of a Commission, to 
decide upon claims growing out of the late civil war; 
but as such definite ground has been taken by our 
Cabinet with reference to these claims in _par- 
ticular, we do not see how this proposal app 
to facilitate a settlement. That some pacific settle- 
ment will be arrived at, or that the question will remain in 

quiet abeyance, we have no manner of doubt; nor, in spite of 
much solemn twaddle in print, do we believe that these United 
States and the United Kingdom will ever go to war on a 
matter of dollars and cents, originating from a difference in the 
interpretation of international law. If we desired to have this 
our conviction strengthened, we should find it rendered cer- 
tain by the lofty tone assumed by some journals around us. 
When Mr. Seward’s special representative is defiant and on 
stilts, you may rest assured that there is no danger. We don’t 
believe that the shipowners and Insurance Companies, that 
lost heavily by the cruizers of the South, have any hope that 
they will regain their money. We are more concerned as to 
the future. What is to happen in the next war? Neutrals, 
being what is commonly called free, and unaccustomed to 
vexatious legal restraints, will not submit to much restriction 
upon their enterprizes, or to any tampering with their rights, 
even though, being belligerents, they might bow to an appa- 
rent necessity. Does any one suppose that the ringing of Mr. 

Seward’s little bell could have prevented the in- 

ventive genius sailing hence for Sebastopol, with 

an avowed apparatus for blowing up the fleets of France and 

England? Could the Cabinet at Washington have prevented 


Financial Hints to British America. 

The habitual reader of the Albion need not be told that 
finance is not our forte; yet, in the present peculiar position 
of affairs, a word from an impartial looker-on may not be un- 
acceptable. 

The war just closed has left the United States, as such, with 
a debt—in round numbers—of three thousand millions of 
dollars, or about three-fourths that of Great Britain. While 
the debt of the United Kingdom is not supplemented by a 
separate debt of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to that of 
the U.S. must be added the obligations of each individual 
State. Therefore the actual aggregate debt of the two coun- 
tries may be said to be nearly or quite equal ; though, if the 
entire debt of this Republic were now funded and bearing 
interest at the rate now paid, their annual burden would be 
double that of one of the richest and oldest nations in the 
world. Of these two nations one is rich and conservative, the 
other is speculative and progressive. 

Such, in few words, is the present financial position of the 
two countries in which, placed as we are, we must necessarily 
feel a deep practical interest. Our purpose in now writing is 
to suggest, from our reflective stand-point, a course which may 





presumably 
belligerents, cannot be seriously checked among neutrals,who| So much in a general way; now let us be practical, and to | least, from Philadelphia, and bear upon the face of them—for © 


have the wherewithal that is in demand. The best, perhaps| the point, when spesking to the Provinces. The volume of| they have been textually reproduced by the newspapers—the 
the only, remedy for nine-tenths of all these maritime difficul-| circulating notes, or irredeemable currency issues of various | usual instalments of harps, Lord Kdward 
ties was suggested, for tbe honour of the United States, by] kinds—made a necessity by the system adopted, during the! wolf-dogs, Robert Emmets, and sun-bursts. The one, of 
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which & fac-simile is in print , is of the denomination of five 
hundred dollars, redeemable six months after the acknow- 
ledgment of the independence of the Irish nation, and 
payable at the Treasury of the Irish Republic, the 
location of that establishment being casually omitted. This isto 
be regretted, for as Biddy and Pat, the coachman and the cook, 
are to be accommodated with bonds that may be substituted 
for deposits at Savings’ Banks, it would have been but fair 
for those sons and daughters of toil to know where the strong 
box is to be placed. The Astors and Vanderbilts can easily pro- 
cure agents, whether in Tipperery or Pennsylvania ; let them 
take care of their own securities. They will certainly make 
haste toinvest. In short, the rush has begun. The Herald de- 
clares that there is much rivalry as to the possession of these 
bonds, and that extravagant premiums are offered for them. 
Surely this corroborates the hit made by that same journal, 
in its description of the ornamental engraving, which by the 
way is pronounced to be a triumph of Art by its executors, 
the Continental Bank Note Company of this city, who are 
paid of course in this currency. The Herald alludes to “a 
round tower pointing proudly to Heaven like an uplifted 
lance” which must have been designed for the guardian angels, 
a dozen of whom could dance on the point of a needle. Be 
this as it may, its finale is irresistibly conclusive. Who could 
doubt, when “a rich landscape in the back-ground gives con- 
fidence of a cheery issue.” ? 
A Prompt Seaman; Succour, or Coercion, 

The name of Vice-Admiral Sir James Hope, commanding 
Ler Majesty’s ships-of-war in North American and West In- 
dian waters, has been twice brought prominently before the 
public, within these few days past. In either case he has 
shown himself to be “ready, aye ready” for friend or foe, 
now lending a hand to neighbours in distress, now speeding 
his thunders to scenes of disorder or bioodshed. It is thus 
that high-minded and energetic men serve at once their coun- 
try and humanity. 

On Friday of last week, it was known at Halifax, N. &., 
that the American steamer Circassian, from Bremen to this 
port, with six hundred and fifty passengers on board, had 
been stranded at Rocky Bay, near Arichat, Cape Breton. 
Having made arrangements for a merchant steamer to render 
assistance, the U. 8. Consul applied to Sir James Hope, who 
immediately ordered the Royalist, 11, steam sloop, to proceed 
thither, and aid in bringing up the shipwrecked emigrants. 
The Royalist, being under outfit at the Dock- Yard, could not 
sail until the following day ; but we note her return to port 
on Wednesday last, her generous mission being accom- 
plished. 

From the same quarter, and on the same day’, we learned— 
without date, or particulars—that a negro insurrection had 
broken out at the East end of Jamaica, and that the local au- 
thorities had requested naval aud military reinforcements. 
Again, the differing call of duty met with a quick response. 
The telegram, that informed us of the difficulty, told us of the 
Admiral’s action. He was to start himself with all haste for 
the scene of action, in his flag-ship, the Duncan, 81, taking 
down the second battalion of the 17th Regiment and a field 
battery of the Royal Artillery. We presume, however, that as 
the Duncan cannot accommodate so many troops, Sir James 
will be accompanied by the Royalist. The nature of the re- 
volt, as we have remarked, is not stated; but we don’t envy 
any rebels, white or black, who come into hostile collision 
with this prompt and able seaman. 


Boston Bids for Rare Relics, 

Not as an illustration of the proverbial ingratitude of Re- 
publics, but as an instance of unaccountable caprice among & 
set of men generally reputed to be tenacious of their opinions, 
do we pass under momentary notice the sale of effects left 
behind him by the Hon. Edward Everett, who lately “de- 
parted this life.” The particulars are gathered from a Boston 
paper of the 19th inst., and we repeat that we have no moral to 
point herein, nor any deductions to draw; in fact, we simply 
marvel why there should have been such comparative neglect, 
in reference to an orator and scholar so short a time removed 
from the idolatrous adulation of his fellow-citizens. Cua it 
be that long lapse of time is requisite, ere the hallowing influ- 
ences of association can be diffused over iamiliar Lares et 
Penates? Let some “Country Parson,” or “Veteran Ob- 
seryer” from the Beeches, inform us, for they know every- 
thing, and are not shy of imparting information. How hap- 
pened it, we say, that the auctioneer obtained such beggarly 
prices, when the Boston Advertiser tells us that the crowd 
assembled at the sale was partly made up of the “life-long 
friends and associates of Mr. Everett,” and of the “ acquain- 
tances who always met a hospitable welcome at his door?” 
An explanation of this curious point would not be devoid of 
interest, for it is almost needless to add that no parsimonious 


motive can be assigned. The munificent men who fit out sci- | 


entific expeditions and erect charitable institutions, at their 
private cost, are not likely to haggle in such a case as this. 

But we must not linger on the threshhold of the house in 
Summer Street, the site of which “ is sure to be identified for 
ever with the name of Edward Everett.” Let us set down 
what fame is worth, when its accessories are brought to the 
hammer. Here is the table at which the scholarly states- 
man was wont to entertain the elect of Boston, 
literary and political, and which, it may fairly 
be inferred, must have witnessed much copious out- 
pouring of mutual compliment and praise. The social board 
was “a mahogany extension capable of seating twenty-four 
persons.” It was knocked down for thirty-seven dollars, just a 


doliar and a half per head for those who had sat around it, plus 
one by way of reminiscence.—Mr. Everett's easy chair, “ un- 
pretending, but wonderfully comfortable,” in which he may 
have composed many of those bursts of eloquence that have- 
thrown Boston into raptures, went for the modest sum of ten 
dollars—a singular contrast to the ten thousand paid by a 
speculative publisher for Mr. Everett’s Mount Vernon Papers. 
—In portraits that hang upon walls, and busts that crown 
book-cases, may be seen generally the possessor’s taste and 
predilections ; but in this instance the purchasing public did 
not manifest much sympathy with what was offered them. 
Small framed engravings brought from seventy-five cents to 
three-and-a-quarter dollars— Mr. Rufus Choate’s sad, 
wrinkled face bringing the largest sum ;” while busts of New 
England worthies, Roman Emperors, and female favourites, 
are indiscriminately lumped together in the description of 
the sale—“ the first choice was sold for nine-dollars anda 
half ; subsequent ones at different prices, ranging from one to 
five.” Unfortunately, we are left in the dark as to the prime. 
Was it Benjamin Franklin, Cesar Augustus, or Fanny Fern? 
—Finally, for our space is limited, we note the slight value 
attached to the souvenir of a banquet not unknown to our 
readers, when the illustrious Republican bent low his mental 
knee to the roué cousin ofa reigning Emperor, and saluted 
him with a phrase heretofore unused in democratic addresses : 
“ May it please your Imperial Highness.” The record is plain 
before us, and completes our astonishment: “ Another lot, 
which included a framed autograph of Lieut. Gen. Grant, and 
a laborious piece of minute penmanship by Mr. David David- 
son, being acopy of Mr. Everett’s address and Dr. Holmes 
poem on the occasion of Prince Napoleon's visit, in the smallest 
possiblespace, sold for $7 50.” 

Who will reconcile for us this obvious discrepancy, between 
the lofty standing of Mr. Everett during his life, and these 
Boston bids for rare relics? 


Persistent Misrerresentation. 

It is impossible to kill out a story, however false, if active 
and unscrupulous agents will only persevere in repeating it. 
It is a fact beyond all peradventure, that, at an early period 
of the late civil war, the Russian Government was the only 
one that had the boldness to counsel the United States to let 
the South go, rather than waste their strength in conflict. The 
official despatch hereon defies contradiction. But it may be 
smothered in fulsome compliments, and so forgotten. We now 
learn that “the Journal de St. Petersbourg congratulates the 
Washington Government on the rapid reconstruction of the 
Southern States, and points out that the Russian government 
was always in favour of the maintenance of the Union.” A 
more direct lie was never averred ; yet very few persons have 
recollections to the contrary, and fewer still have the moral 
courage to avow them. 


The Late Yacht Race, 

In the brief report of the match between the Henrietta and the 
Palmer, which appeared in our last issue, there was a slight error. 
The starting-point originally agreed upon was not the Light Ship, 
but one of the buoys off Sandy Hook ; and in consequence of the 
prevailing high wind and sea, by mutual consent this was changed 
at the last moment to another position thereabouts, where the 
competitors could be ranged side by side. The result is known ; 
but it may be added that Captain Palmer, who sailed the yacht 
bearing his name, in the enforced absence of Captain Loper, pro- 
tested that the Henrietta lost by returning to the buoy designated 
in the first agreement, in place of the actual point of departure 
The objection was a futile one, and could not be sustained ; in ad- 
dition to which the sailing-master of the winning vessel aflirms 
that he passed over the very locality of the real start, ere he made 
the proper buoy, in fulfilment of the written terms. Discussion, 
we understand, is ended, and the stake has been paid over to Mr. 
Bennett. No new match is likely to take place, as nearly all the 
yachts have gone into winter quarters. 

Another slight mistake in our report may also be corrected, 
though it was but afprinter’s error. Wewrote that the yachts, 
riding out the gale in the Horse-Shoe, “‘ had two anchors down ;” 
it appeared that they ‘‘had to anchor down”—a phrase at once 
unnautical and ungrammatical. 

———_-——_ 


PARusic, 


The musical erences of New York are decidedly in favour 
of quantity. It is the longest opera that catches the financial 
worm. People like to see a great deal, and hear a great deal, for 
their money. Show in particular is always attractive. The Operas 
that d nd on it are the most profitable in the repertoire, and 
those that have it least will generally be found with an inch of 
dust on their forgotten covers. We have—to pursue the argu- 
ment—never taken heartily to Comic Opera, for the simple reason 
that it has nothing for our eye, and rather too much for the ear 
that does not thoroughly understand the language. Nothing is so 

ting as the joke which we cannot perceive. It must be ad- 
ded, too, that neither the English nor the American communities 
have been able to discover anything funny in mere music. The 
continental ple have hosts of comic songs; but if the English 
take hold of them, it is to turn them into sentimental ones. Fun, 
it seems, can be expressed only in words, not in notes. The 
sparkle of a — song is beyond our comprehension. Our Cham- 

e must be decanted. 

r. Maretzek has at various times made creditable efforts to 
overeome our constitutional gravity, but without greatly disturb- 
ing it. We have almost stared Figaro off the stage; and if the 

les of a brave man contending with adversity 
be a spectacle fit for the Gods, that unhappy native 
must surely stand in high favour with the atten- 
tive inhabitants of Olympus. To return to our subject; Mr. Ma- 
retzek’s latest effort was on Tuesday ey Sa ay he produced 
Ricci’s cueing Ooo of “Crispin and the Fairy’’ (“‘ Crispino e 
la Comare.”) We have already given our readers a sufficient 
inkling of the o of this work. After slumbering placidly for 
half a generation, it suddenly arouses i'self, and planting one foot 
firmly in Paris, puts the other down in New York. And yet it 
must not be supposed that the Cobbler is # musical Colossus. He 
natured 





is a good- fellow of most orderly and agreeable propor- 
tions, and one who ought te make many friends. 
The verdict ly favourable on the first night, and 


still more so on the second; but the house had not improved in 
numbers. Judged indeed by the standard of New York success, 
which we have endeavoured to establish, there is very little to sa- 

the masses. There was an opportunity for the scenic artist 
to please the eye and display his imagination in the last act ; but 
the scenic artist of the emy, like Mrs. Dombey, is incapable 


§ 





of making an effort. His contributions to the work are in fact 
extremely depressing. Commencing with the well which staggers 





very untruthfully, and en with the gorgeous display of 
jets in the last scene, it was almost im ite tor S 
— nen to peeves his ers through source. It is 
not a su some of the juvenile 
—— La a n tears. ’ ae eae 
music most charming of its kind, that can be 
or conceived. It is not perhaps so brilliant —\ rapid as ty 
the comic writing of Rossini; but it is equally melodious, and 
in style somewhat larger. There are frequent traces that the 
Brothers Ricci were familiar, not only with this master, but even 
more intimately so with Donizetti. There are two or three num- 
bers in “Crispino,” which might be transferred bodily to 
“ L’Elisir d’Amore.” It must not, however, be su pened that the 
work is marred by plagiarism. In this style of writing, imitation 
of preceding models is inevitable, and there is no more in “ Cris- 
pino” than in any of its predecessors. The rest is fresh and ex- 
quisite, displaying an easy invention, an abundant flow of melody, 
a good and humorous arrangement of the characters (as in the 
trio between the two Doctors and the Cobbler) and a thorough! 
clear and intelligent use of the orchestra. The spirit of the wor 
is unflagging. Indeed had the last act been put on the stage in 
anything like a decent way, it would have excited merriment even 
from the Sphynx. 

e have rarely heard a first performance that was so completely 
successful, in a musical point of view. Miss Kellogg is the 
heroine, not the Fairy—who, to speak the trath, is rather a for- 
bidding person dressed insombre raiment. She, Miss Kellogg, 
is Crispino’s wife—a ballad-monger, with what may be termed a 
decided turn for flirtation. The music of the réle is of course bril- 
liant. Miss Kellogg’s rendering of it was simply perfect. Her 
acting did not impress us so favourably—although it was lively 
and good. The lady is sometimes a little too easy and unre- 
strained, and it appeared to us to be the case on this occasion. 
—e is so a = the stage as nonchalance. In the 
august presence o' public, the greatest Genius ma: 
tremble and feel abeshed. toys 

ignor Rovere, an admirable comic actor, made his yee 
asthe hero. The part could not have been entrus to more 
cempetent hands. Signor Bellini, in a small part, was 
equally good. It was a small part too, that was entrusted 
to Signor Irfre, who did not in any way increase its propor- 
tions. Signor Marra, on the other hand, felt confident that he 
was doing a great deal for the Brothers Ricci—who, we have no 
doubt, groaned uneasily at his attentions. Weare always 
when ra sings. Itseemsasif he might be so mountainous, 
when really he is 80 mousey. With a little study, there is reason 
e believe that he will speedily become the worst singer in New 
ork. 
The choruses and orchestra were alike good, and reflected 
much credit on the careful conducting of Signor Torriani. The 


piece is excessively enjoyable, and they who miss it are musical 
suicides. 





Drama. 


It is very pleasant to know that honesty is the best policy, and 
that to follow virtue is to pursue the ~ hn to the cass. These 
comforting traths have often been announced, and are now very 
generally accepted—albeit the number of mundane wa‘ 
along the sidereal track is not astonishingly great. Nor is the 
reiteration of these cleanly - likely to result in a crowded 
state of that thoroughfare. Whoever chooses to walk in the 
straight and narrow path, can do so, in general, without being 
jostled. If, therefore, the writer of the domestic play of “ The 
Needful”—which was acted at Wallack’s on Thursday ev , for 
the first time in America, and which teaches us anew the les- 
son of virtue’s golden worth—is squinting towards the elevation 
of his species, he squints invain. ‘* The Needful” will beeajoyed, 
and applauded, and approved ; but it will not, any more than pre- 
vious dramas of its class, supersede the Bible House. Its 
dose of goodness will be swallowed, indeed, but only because of 
the surgery accompaniment of its large dose of oddity. This is 
the dramatic merit of the piece. Its plot common 
enough, its characters are from contemporary Eng- 
lish life, of an ordinary kind, and its incidents aresimple. ‘ There 
is not a particle of brilliancy in it, anywhere. And yet, withal, it 
is an odd play. A certain singularity of treatment, no doubt, ex- 
plains its charm. The author—said to be Mr. H. T. Craven—has 
drawn his characters truly, and has used them with good effect, so 
as to afford several literal transcripts of English every-day life, and 
to interest the spectator in the fortunes of several “ worthy per- 
sons.” The brightest part in the piece is that of Kate Harley, a 
dashing, good-natured, kind-hearted, imperious girl, whose tem- 
perament is so essentially womanly as to be utterly incomprehen- 
sible, and, of course, undeflnable. Hence she is charm! The 
thorns, which beset her apyee J through the drama, grow out of 
a will—good soil for such a growth—enjoining her marriage with 
an [rish gentleman, , whom she has never seen. The 
idea is stale; the complications can There 
is “some masking here,” as Master Walter has it; bu 
in the end, the roses of matrimony bud and cover the thorns 
Doctors Commons. Captain Daly is likewise a lustrious person 
in some sense, honourable in mind and off-hand in manners, and 
well fitted to ripen as he does at last, into an exem 
bridegroom. Among the other parts, that of Mrs. 
is alone remarkable. This lady is a British mamma, 
who happens to have a selfish nature, and a taste for 
medicinal pursuits, and who spends her time in dos her 
husband and her footman, and in seeking a rich husband for her 
selfish, hoydenish daugh b is faithfully drawn, in 





all its repulsive colours. Mrs. Vernon acted it perfectiy well, and 
seemed, at every point, the accomplished t. The mirth of 


the piece arises chiefly from Mrs. Meek’s dabbling in physic; 
while the beauty of the domestic sentiment is illustrated in a con- 
trast of ber cruelty toward a step-daughter, with the kindness of 
a good old British tradesman, admirably represented by Mark 
Smith. This sentiment supplies the serious undertone of the 
drama. It ought, however, in strict justice, to be said that the 
author of “ The Needful” has shot ot his mark rather clumsily. 
There is a sad lack of directness, in his comedy. Its mater’ 

not (o put too fine a polnt upon it—are occasionally muddled. Its 
construction was evidently a matter of arduous labour—and not 
at all of literary inspiration. The time occupied by the first re- 
presentation of this piece was three hours and a half—which, 
alone, d rates the ity of a liberal employment of the 
pruning knife. Being cut down about one third “ The Needful” 
will prove an agreeable play, for occasional repetition 





and will hold the stage, as long as it is well ac 
Left to itself, its time would by no means be long in 


theland. Mr. Wallack has produced it ina superb manner. The 
scenery of me which represents a pier on the Isle of Wight, 
with yachts and a steamer at their moorings, constitutes one of 
the most striking and agreeable stage pictures that has been 
here in a very long while ‘The cast of parte, too, is remarkably 
ood. It introduces, besides the players already mentioned, Mr. 
olland, Mr. Norton, Mr. Sefton, Mr. Young, Mr. Davenpo: 
(whose Irish gentleman is perfect as to breeding and accent an 
costume, and is thus a rare success,) Mr. Ringold, Mr. William- 
son, Mrs. Sefton, Miss Burke, Mrs. Jenin, and Miss Green, 
The name of the comedy is seen to be apposite, when the specta- 
tor finds that money, in one shape or another, is the chief instru- 
ment of its dramatic complications. ‘The Needtul’’ will be acted 
several times in succession, and—he that hath ears let him 
hear. MERCUTIO. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Mr. Cardwell has succeeded Sir Charles Wood, es the Mi- 
attendance on the Queen at Balmoral.——It is said that 

the vacant Ribbon of St. is to be conferred upon the 
Ear! of Charlemont. The Duke of Sutherland is notori- 
ous a8 an amateur fireman, and has to some extent imbued 














the Prince of Wales with his own taste for assisting at confla- 
gratious. It is not long since H. R. H. of 
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New Publications. 


A singular but attractive book has found its way to us, from 
the publishing house of Mr. 8. H. Goetzel, of Mobile. It is a 
historical novel, entitled Joseph II. and His Court, and is com- 
prised in four volumes, printed upon cheap and common pa- 
per, the paper covers being lined with coarse wall-paper. 
This work—as its appearance clearly testifies—was brought 
out in the days of the Confederacy and the war; and thus, 
despite its common attire, it is a credit to the enterprise of its 
publisher. The author of “Joseph II. and His Court” is a 
German writer, Luisa Mublbach, the present translation 
having been made by Adelaide de P. Chaudron. In Luisa 
Muhlbach’s novels, romance and history are always plea- 
santly blended ; but never more so than in this story, which we 
incline to consider the very best work of its popular and most 
prolific author. It contains, indeed—as do all of Luisa 
Mublbach’s writings—qualities to which the stern and culti- 
yated critic will object, but it cannot fail to prove agreeable to 
the easily pleased public, who delight to hear Court gossip 
and to see royalty en déshabille. lts picture of the Court 
of the brilliant and beloved Maria Theresa, and of 
her son Joseph the Second, is at once truthful and graphic 
and deeply interesting. The work of translation has been 
performed with fidelity and taste. 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields, of Boston, have published a 
large and handsome volume of Atlantic Jules. The book 
comprises fourteen of the best stories that have appeared in 
the Adantic Monthly. To give their titles, and the names of 
their authors, will be to describe the character of the work, 
and sufficiently to indicate its merit. The list of contents is 
as follows: “My Double, and How He Undid Me,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale; “The Diamond Lens,” by Fitz-James 
O’Brien; “Life in the Iron-Mills,” by Miss R. B. Harding; 
“The Pursuit of Knowledge Under Difficulties,” by Gail 
Hamilton; “A Raft That no Man Made,” by R..T. 5S. Lowell; 
“Why Thomas Was Discharged,” by George Arnold ; “ Vic- 
tor and Jacqueline,” by Miss Caroline Chesebro; “ Elkanah 
Brewster's Temptation,” by Charles Nordhoff; “ The Queen 
of the Red Chessmen,,’ by Miss Lucretia P. Hale; “ Miss Lu- 
cinda,” by Rose Terry; “The Denslow Palace,” by F. D. 
Wheipley ; “Friend Eli’s Daughter,” by Bayard Taylor; 
“A Halt Life and Half a Life,” by Miss E. H. Appleton; 
“The Man Without a Country,” by Edward Everett Hale. 
The last mentioned will be remembered as a most ingenious 
and successful hoax. The best of these tales—and one 
which is worth the price of the entire volume—is Miss 
Harding’s “ Life in the Iron Mills.” 


A little pampblet, from the publishing-house of Messrs. 
Ticknor and Fields, brings to our attention a new poem by 
Owen Meredith, reprinted, we believe, from the Cornhill 
Magazine, and called The Apple of Life. In style, this work 
is identical with the long and well-known story of * Lucille.’ 
It embodies an Oriental legend, inculcating the vanity and 
futility of human life, There is little originality in thisiesson ; 
but the poet has wrought out his story with much richoess of 
or tati b king a lively fancy—and has urged his 
moral with equal vigour and delicacy. The following extract 
illustrates the best manner of the work. The thinker is King 
Solomon : 





He mused, 
“ Life is good: but not life in itself. Life eternal, eternally 
ou 
That wer life to be lived, or desired! Well it were if a man 
could prolo: 


The manhood "that moves in the muscles, the rapture that 
mounts in the brain : 

When life at the prime, in the pastime of living, led on by the 
train 


Of the jubilant senses, exulting goes forth, brave of body and 
espiri' 


To Pp —— ay choose, claim, and enjoy what *t was born to 
achieve or inherit. 
The dance, and the festal procession! the pride in the 
strenuous play 
Of the sinews that, pliant of power, the will, tho’ it wanton, 
t 


When the veins are yet wishful, and in them the bountiful 
impulses 

When the lilies of Love are yet living, the roses of Beauty yet 
sweet: 

And the eye glows with glances that kindle, the lip breathes the 
warmth that inspires, 

ant Sous hath yet vigour to seize the good thing which the 


irit ! 
oO well for the foot that bounds forward! and ever the wind it 
wak. 


awakes 

Lifts no lock from the forehead yet white, not a leaf that is wi- 
ther’d yet shakes 

From the loose crown that laughs on young tresses! and ever 
the earth and the skies 

Are cramm’d with audacious contingencies, measureless means 


8 ! 
Life is sweet to the young that yet know not what tifeis. But 
life, after Yow 
liar, leaves hold of the bauble, and Age, with his ter- 
th. 


e truth, 
Picks it up, and perceives it is broken, and knows it unfit to 
The - it yet craves.....Life eternal, eternally wedded to 
What gain were in that? Why should any man seek what he 


loathes to prolong’? 
The twilight that darkens the eyeball: the dull ear that’s deaf 


mo the wales 

When the — rejoice and the bride to the bridegroom, with 
music, 2 

The palsy that shakes ‘neath the blossoms that fall from the 
chill bridal bed 


WR EE 1a,’ net ° 1 ok de,” the heart saith ‘ Z 
Too late in man’s life is Forever—too late comes this apple to 
me!” 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Hand-Book of the Steam E By John Bourne, C.E. D. 
goanas Co.—— Prison ony: —t-- -. By A. 
Scuthor Adventure in Time’ of War By Thomas W. Knox. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Too Late to . Words by W. H. Bellamy. Music by R. 8. 
Pratten.——Give Me Honest Friends and True. By H. Tucker. 
——The Martyr of Liberty. In Memory of President Lincoln. 
Words and Music by J. G. Clark.——A Maiden For Sale. Serio- 
comic — Words by J. H. Hayward. Music by A. Dispecker. 

lorace Waters, 





Hine Arts. 


With the first cold weather comes the first of the gift-books 
of theseason. It contains Gems from Tennyson ; and, beinga 
very handsome edition, illustrated by wood-cuts from the de- 
signs of exalted or rising artists, it is acceptable and should be 
popular. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields are the publishers. Let 
us examine it; it ought not to be dismissed in a paragraph. 
But weshall not linger on th familiar names of Millais, Mac- 
lise, Holman Hunt, Stanfield, and others of our English 
limners; we are rather interested in watching the progress of 
the young race on this side of the Atlantic, whose pencils have 
been here employed. Suffice it, then, to say that the best of 
the imported engravings are the two, by Hunt, that fill out 
the pages of the “ Morte d’Arthur,” although in the second, 
the mast and sail of the barque, and the standing figures there- 
by, have the semblance of being overboard. They are both 
akin in manner and style to the noble poem which they aid in 
interpreting, and are free from the affectation of wierdness so 
common with certain fashionable painters who deal with 
themes outside of ordinary life. A trifle of this is manifest in 
“ Godiva,” by the same hand; but there is, running through 
its quaintness, a suggestive power recognized at once. In fact, 
Mr. Hunt’s supremacy is marked ; his “ Beggar’s Maid,” little 
more than outlined, isastudy. Stanfleld’s“ Lotos-Eaters” is a 
fine bit of drawing and tolerably rendered bythe graver; butwho 
is to blame for palming off a bit of Mediterranean scenery, 
with a modern felucca and a fishing-boat, as appropriate to 
the classical “ Ulysses?” Stanfield certainly could not have 
done it, with the remembrance of Turner’s magnificent “ Poly- 
phemus” in his mind, to say nothing of his knowledge of ap- 
propriateness. 

But come we to our American artists, whom we are glad to 
see competing side by side with their elder brethren.—As 
usual, they shine most in landscape. Mr. Hart is sweetly suc- 
cessful in “The Brook,” and the burins of H. Marsh and 
Bobbett and Hooper have done him ample justice. A prettycom- 
position, too, is W. T. Richards’s pictorial invocation, “ Come 
down, O Maid!”; and ina very charming one does 8. Colman 
show us how “ The Splendour Falls” on castle walls. Mr. 
Kensett’s “ Break, O Sea!” is a mere transcript of those in- 
numerable coast-jottings that abound in our exhibitions, and 
is spoilt moreover by being cramped within square lines, in 
lieu of having ample marge in vignette form. Mr. Hennessy, 
not often found among the landscapists, is exceedingly felici- 
tous in his “ Locksley Hall,” when “ the wind is roaring sea- 
ward;” he has caught the atmospheric spirit of the scene, 
though he jeopardises his effect by the introduction of a Long 
Island barn and a shoddy villa, where you look for the Hall 
“that in the distance overlooks the sandy tracts.” Mr. 
Annin, the graver, deserves herein honourable mention. 
Turning to the same painter’s figure-pieces, and to the figure- 
pieces generally, we lack perception of meaning in the first and 
second of Mr. Hennessy’s dealings with that same poetic “gem.” 
There was no need to depict a madman tearing his hair in the 
one, ora modern Romeo and Juliet in the other ; yet the solitary 
gentleman whotreads the sand might as well be musing upon the 
price of bank-stock, and the young couple as well do duty in 
a tale for Bonner’s Ledger. It is unfortunate for Mr. Hennessy 
that his best effort, which portrays how “ baby fingers, 
waxen touches, press me from the mother’s breast,” has been 
botched and blurred in the carving of the block. Mr. ©. A. 
Barry may be congratulated upon his “ Talking Oak,” which is 
admirable in drawing, and in execution by Mr. Anthony, 
even though the gnarled trunk and the lady’s robe are too 
much alike in texture. The moment is selected when 
“ Olive” read and kissed the name “I carved with many 
vows.” Mr. Darley contributes a childlike and gentle “ Lady 
Clare,” neatly etched, if the expression be correct as applied 
to wooed. Mr. 8. Eytinge, Jun. misses the haughty and unfeel- 
ing disdain of “Lady Clara Vere de Vere;” but he makes 
abundant amends in the “ May Queen.” His first and second 
illustrations thereof are full of feeling and the right sort of 
spirit, as though his work upon them had been a labour of 
love: nor should his co-labourers, Messrs. Andrew and H. 
Marsh, be without their word of credit. 

On the whole, the American artists come out extremely 
well. If this tasteful volume contains nothing, from their 
studios, quite up to Holman Hunt’s mark, they certainly have 
sent nothing forth so inane as Mr. Millais’ “St. Agnes,” ac- 
tually engraved by the famous Dalziel Brothers. Mr. Millais 
is a man cf unquestionable genius and lofty aspirations. Once 
in a while, however, he overleaps the sublime, and tumbles 
into its well-known antipodes. 

While on the subject of wood-cuts, and of the beautiful 
editions of popular authors published by Mesers. Ticknor and 
Fields, we take the liberty of asking why their “ Young 
Folks’ ” monthly is disgraced by such atrocious engravings? 
They are bad enough to vitiate the taste of a whole rising ge 
neration, which were not desirable in the American Athens. 





JUDICIOUS CRITICISM. 
Mr. Charles Reade’s of “Never Too Late to Mend” 
(says a London weekly m 7th inst.) is a half-witted relation 
co Lhapoeal of the same name. How it came to be trans- 





formed into its t shape out of the same author's drama 
Or = Gold” we do not care 10 remember, if we ever knew. Mr. 


Charles Reade is a clever man with powers enough to make 
the literary fortunes of six prudent persons who deal economi- 
cally with their reputation; but he has a genius too apt to 
warp and curl out of shape under the heat of crotchets, 
And that tendency has been the ruin of this play, which at the 
best was but a weakly one. It occupied in performance on 
the first evening five hours and a quarter, and allo 

for the stoppage of performance, caused by the tumult of an 
audience roused to loud expressions of disgust over the second 


act, it is about three hours longer than, considering its poverty 
of Biot, it ought to be. 

f the obnoxious second act we may say at once that, 
apart from any question of its repulsive character, it ought to 
be cut out at once, and would in any case have been con- 
demned, because it is nothing to the play. So far as the plot 
of the play is concerned it shows nothing, ——* no q 
does not advance the story bya single syllab e. After it has 
been cut out nota word will have to be added to the next act 
to tell anything that it hasshown. Ifthe time ocaupied by this 
act had been occupied by the introduction of r Gam- 
gee singing his own praise at a slaughter of diseased cows, fol- 
owed by a grand public dissection of a row of dead cows by 
a row ol pupils from the Albert Veterinary College (if it has 
any), that would have been quite as much to the purpose, and 
quite as agreeable as Mr. Reade’s interpolated extravaganza 
on the cruelties of prison discipline. 

“ Never too Late to Mend” is a weak three act play with 
a fourth interpolated act, during which the action stands still 
while the audience is edified by a transformation of the stage 
into a treadmill and of the supernumeraries into convict 
under the rule of a demoniacal governor, who is touched “st 
last by the Ithuriel spear of au angelic but not until 
a boy, who has only stolen a few potatoes from a rich man’s 
cart to keep himself from starving, dies of his prison tortures 
when upon the point of hanging himself in presence of the 
audience. Upon this repulsive excrescence Mr. V' un- 
luckily spent his chief energies in the way of scenic 
The most costly scene in the play, a perspective o' 
prison corridors seen from the centre of a model p > 
practicable tiers of galleries, and iron staircases, and cella, and 
gas lights, will have to be thrown over as waste, together 
the act it illustrates, and this will cost the manager a 
Possibly he would prefer having a tooth out; but 
scene must go with all that belongs to it. 

For the rest there is enough scenic effect. The story is of 
the old stage sort, of a virtuous young yeoman who is 
and whose sweetheart is lusted after by a rich 
is wicked, and has a despicable lawyer for his too 
tuous young yeoman has to leave his home; but he goes to 
Australia, and finds a nugget of gold w 
weight, with the value thereof he comes 


ae 


has been deceiving her at home, and sent his creature to Aus- 
tralia to get rid, if possible, of him. The virtuous y: yeo- 
man had innocently made friends with a London thief who 
was carried off in handcuffs at the end of the first act, and 
with whom the public is, in the next act, sent to prison. The 
thief after liberation went to Australia, and having been in 
California, knew how to look for gold, so that he it was who 
taught the virtuous young yeoman to look for the colossal 


nugget. . 

S the first act we have the virtuous yeoman’s farm, with a 
real pump on the s' to which, immediately after the rising 
of the curtain, a maid servant goes with a bucket and works a 
real handle. Real water then flows out of the spout. The 
public is delighted. Thereis a distant windmill, too, of which 
the sails go round. There is a man at a stable-door cleaning 
real harness, Two persons ride into the farm on real horses. 
Mr. Viging, as the thief, makes afterwards his entry, Fechter- 
wise, on a real donkey. These are the chief points of interest 
rg ( ly th 4), there is a beautiful 

n the third act (proper! e second), there is a u! 
scene of a ravine in Australia with effects of night, moonlight 
sunrise, and day. Also the virtuous emigrant is pro 
with a faithful attendant in a specimen of the A 
aborigines, who enlivens the act with nigger business that is 
cleverly done, but of which we have a great deal too much. 
The last act contains nothing particular; there is the usual 
conflict between villainy and virtue. The play is a common- 
place transpontine (equivalent to “ Bowery” here.—Hd. Al.) 
drama in plot and in language, with only a chance gleam here 
and there of the genius that prod in conjunction with 
Mr. Tom Taylor, one of the best dramas of our “ Masks 
and Faces”—and to which we owe such a novel as “ The 
Cloister and the Hearth.” The run of a play like this at any 
leading London theatre, can only inflict injury upon its au- 
thor’s credit. Docked of its act, al 
and backed by other entertainment, it may, however, wa 
certain numb: r of people to see real water come out of a stage 
punip, and admire the stage picture of an Australian ravine. 

—————_»———_— 
SLIPS OF THZ PEN. 

When Mrs. Caxton innocently made her wiser-half the 
father of an anachronism, that worthy scholar was much 
troubled in consequence, His anachronism was a living one, 
or he might have comforted himself by reflecting that greater 
authors than he had stood in the same paternal ayes 
Our old English dramatists took tremendous liberties this 
way, never allowing considerations of time and place to stand 
in the way of any allusion likely to tell with their audience. 
Shakspeare would have been slow to appreciate a modern 
manager's auxiety for me = apes ore fidelity. His Greeks and 
Romans talk about cannons and pistols, and his Italian clowns 
are thorough cockneys, familiar with every nook and corner 
ot London. And so it is with other caterers for the st 
Nat Lee talks about cards in his tragedy of “ Hannibal ; 
way makes Spartan notables carouse aud drink deep : 
Cowley’s Lacedemonian king speaks of the night’s still #ab- 
bath ; D’Urfey’s ancient Britons are familiar with Puritans 
and packet-boats; and Rymer (though he set himself up for a 
critic) supplies a stage direction for the representative of his 
Saxon heroine to pal off her patches, when her lover desires 
her to lay aside ornamen 

When Colman ‘read “Inkle and Yarico” to Dr. Moseley, 
the latter exclaimed: “It won’t do. Stuff! Nonsense !”— 
“Why?” asked the alarmed dramatist.—* Why, you say in 
the finale : 

jet us dance and 5 
Waite all Barbadoes’ belle’ shall ring! - 
"t do; there is but one bell in the island!” 8 mis- 
re excusable enough ; but when Milton described 


A vine, 
That crawls slong the side of foe small bill, 
ust certainly have forgotten he had laid the scene of 
oe in North Wales. Ernest Jones, describing a bat- 
tle in his poem, “ The Lost Army,” says: 





Delay and doubt did more tiat hour 
Than bayonet-charge or carnage shower ; 


ye a 


r 
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and some lines further on pictures his hero 


All worn with wounds, when day was low, 
With severed sword and shattered shield; 


thus making his battle rather a trial of the respective powers 
of ancient and modern weapons than a conflict between 
equally-armed foes. Mr. Thackeray perpetrates a nice little 
anachronism in “ The Newcomes,” when he makes Clive, in 
a letter dated 183-, quoting an Academy Exhibition critique, 
ask: “ Why have we no picture of the sovereign and her au- 
gust consort from Smee’s brush *”—the author,fin his anxiety 
to compliment the artist, forgetting that there was no con- 
sort till 1840. ; 

A bull in a china-shop is scarcely more out of place than a 
bull in a serious poem, but accidents will happen to the most 
regular of writers, Thus, Milton’s pen slipped when he 
wrote : 

The sea-girt isles 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep; 


@ quotation reminding us that the favourite citation, 
Beauty when unadorned, adorned the most, 


is but a splendid bull, beautiful for its boldness. Thomson 
was an adept at making pretty bulls: here is another: 


He saw her charming, but he saw not half 
The charms her downcast modesty cencealed ; 


as if it were possible to see some of them, although they were 


concealed. Pope, correct Pope, actually tells us: 
Young Mars in his boundless mind, 
A work t’ outlast immortal Rome designed. 


The author of “ The Spanish Rogue” makes “a silent noise” 
invade the ear of his hero, General Taylor immortalised 
himself by perpetrating one of the grandest bulls on record, 
in which he attained what a certain literary professor calls “a 
perfection hardly to be surpassed.” In his presidential ad- 
dress, he announced to the American Congress that the United 
States were at peace with all the world, and continued to 
cherish relations of amity with the rest of mankind. Much 
simpler was the blunder of an English officer, during the In- 
dian Mutiny, who informed the public, through the Times, 
that thanks to the prompt measures of Colonel Edwardes, the 
sepoys at Fort Machison “ were all unarmed and taken aback, 
and being called upon laid down their arms.” There was no- 
thing very astonishing in an Irish newspaper stating that Ro- 
be ~ oe “ left no children behind him, except a brother, who 
was killed at the same time ;” but it was startling to have an 
English journal assure us, that Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was “the last person to wear another man’s crown.” 

A single ill-chosen word oftea suffices, by the suggestion of 
incongruous ideas, to render what should be sublime, utterly 
ridiculous. One can hardly believe that a poet like Dryden 
could write : 


My soul is packing up, and just on wing. 
Such a line would have come with better grace from the au- 
thor of “The Courageous Turk,” a play containing the following 
curious passage : 
Hlow now, ye Heavens! grow you 
So proud, that you must needs put on curled locks, 
And clothe yourselves in periwigs of fire? 


h 


lied in al 





Nearly jity by this from Nat Lee’s (di- 
ae Each trembling ghost shall rise, 


And leave their grisly king without a waiter. 


When the news of Captain Cook’s death at Owhy came 
to England, the poetasters, of course, hastened to imfrove the 
occasion, and one of the results of their enthusiasm was a 
Monody commencing : 


Minerva in heaven disconsolate mourned 
The loss of her Cook ; 


an opening sufficient to upset the gravity of the great naviga- 
tor’s dearest friend. 

Addison lays it down as a maxim, that when a nation 
abounds in physicians, it grows thin of people. Fillibuster 
Henninpen seems to have agreed with the essayist, or he would 
hardly have informed General Walker, in one of his dis- 
patches, that “Doctors Rice and Wolfe died of the cholera, 
and Dr. Lindley sickened, after which the health of the camp 
visibly improved.” Intentionally or not, the stout-hearted 
soldier suggests that the best way of getting rid of the cholera 
is to make short work of the doctors. Among the obituary 
notices in a weekly paper, not many months ago, there ap- 
aoe a the name of a certain publican, with the following eu- 

um appended to it: “He was greatly esteemed for his 
strict probity and steady conduct through life, he having been 
a subscriber to the Sunday Times trom its first number.” This 
isa worthy pendant to Miss Hawkins’s story of the under- 
taker writing to the Corporation of London, “I am desired 
to inform the Court of Aldermen, Mr. Alderman Gill died last 
night, by order of Mrs, Gill;” and not far short, in point of 
poeaga is Madame Tussaud’s announcement of the exhibi- 
tion of the effigy of the notorious Palmer, “ who was executed 
at Stafford with two hundred other celebrities.” The modern 
fashion of naming florists’ flowers must be held responsible 
for the dubious paragraph we extract from a gardening pa- 
per: “ Mrs, Legge will be looked after; she may not be so 
certain as some, but she was nevertheless very fine in the 
varly part of the season, Lady Popham is useful, one of the 
old- “mee build, not quite round in the outline, but makes 
up well.” 

Thackeray seems to have had an intense dislike to the 
trouble of revision, for his popular works, especially those 
—_ periodically, abound in trivial mistakes, arising from 

aste, forgetfulness, and want of care. The novelist mortally 
wounds an old lady with a candle instead of a candlestick, and 
atterwards attributes her death to a stone staircase. New- 
come senior is colonel and major at one and the same time; 
Jack Belsize is Jack on one page, and Charles on another; 
Mrs. Raymond Gray, introduced as Emily, is suddenly re- 
christened Fanny; and Philip Fermor on one occasion be- 
comes transformed into the author's old hero, Clive. With 
respect to the last-mentioned gentleman, author and artist 
seemed to have differed, for while Mr. Thackeray jests about 
Clive’s beautiful whiskers and handsome moustaches, Mr. 

Doyle persists to the end in denying young Newcome’s pos- 
session of those tokens ot manbeod, 

It is not often that an author is satirical upon his own pro- 
ductions ; but Charles Dickens has contrived to beso. De- 
scribing the old inns of the Borough, in his “ Pickwick Pa- 
pers,” he says they are queer places, with galleries, passages, 
and staircases wide enough and antiquated enough “ to furnish 
materials for a hundred ghost-stories, supposing we should ever 
be reduced to the | tabl ity of inventing any.” How 
little could Boz have anticipated certain charming Christmas 
books witching the world a few years later! So also “ Ame- 





rican Notes,” Mr. Jefferson Brick, and the transatlantic Eden 
lay uns ted in the future, when he made old Weller sug- 
t Mr. Pickwick’s absconding to America till Dodson and 
were hung, and then returning to his native land and 
writing “a book about the ’Merrikens as ’ill pay all his ex- 
penses and more, if he blows ‘em up enough !” 
—-o—_— 


A VARIED LIFE. 


Our readers have lost s faithful servant, we a pleasant 
friend, in Dudley Costello, who died last Saturday morning, 
at the age of sixty-two. For the last twenty years Mr. Cos- 
tello has had charge over the news column of the Zzaminer, 
succeeding in his office the late Mr. Thackeray, who, when 
young in hi3 career, was sub-editor. 

Dudley was the son of Col. James Francis Costello, of the 
14th Foot, a man of high old Irish family in the county of 


the Frenches of Roscommon. By his mother’s side he was 
descended from the great Reformer, who married a Stuart 
(Lord Ochiltree’s daughter). His mother was a woman of 
great wit and original genius, and much of his talent was de- 
rived from her. But a great uncle of his, dubbed the “ Witty 
Councellor Costello,” is well known in Dublin annals.—Eda- 
cated at the MilitaryCollege,Sandhurst,Dudley Costello’s ready 
wit and extreme good-nature endeared him to his companions 
as much as his a, remarkable quickness of observation and 
talent distinguished him in the regard of the professors. Several 
of his college friends remained his intimates through life, 
amongst them Sir Richard Airey and Colonel Fancourt, late 
Governor of Honduras. 

Having gained all honours, he had, without delay, his com- 
mission trom college in the 34th, on the return of which regi- 
ment from India he was for a few months only on half-pay, 
when he was re-appointed to the 96th, and sent to Nova Sco- 
tia. From Canada he went to Bermuda, and there he was in 
high favour among his comrades for his wit, and the 
humour with which he strove to relieve the monotony of the 
Summer (Somers, Ald.) Islands. He gave up all his leisure 
at that time to drawing and literature, sketching in pen and 
ink, ina eo all the grots and caves and peculiar 
scenery of the islands, and writing an account of them from 
their earliest discovery. In particular he made a drawing 
of Moore’s calabash tree, an object of pilgrimage to admirers 
of the poet, whose “ Last eve in the shade of a calabash tree” 
made it one of the show objects of Bermuda. In after years 
he had a fruit of the same tree set as a drinking cup, and (to- 
gether with the -and-ink sketch) presented it to the poet 
at Sloperton. oore wrote to tell him that “no present he 
ever received gave him such pleasure.” “ Bessie,” he added, 
“does nothing but drive about, carrying it with her and ex- 
hibiting it to all her friends.” 

While in Bermuda the society of which he was the chiet 
favourite looked regularly every fortnight for a newspaper 
“ edited” by him. He took the trouble to write it in a hand 
like printing, in order that it might be easily read, and there 
was mirth at the breakfast tables of his friends whenever the 
Grouper, as he called his paper, appeared. The staff of young 
officers whom he had appointed to assist were sometimes idle 
and indifferent, and he filled up the whole paper himself, 
writing in different styles—anything for an amusing joke that 
hit some topic of their daily conversation. For several years 
this amateur journalism continued to delight the world of 
Bermuda, the soldier-editor being at the time scarcely twenty. 
He returned home, joined his mother and sister in Paris, and 
hoped, through the interest of Mr. Canning, to whom he was 
related through the statesman’s mother, ouce a Miss Costello, 





sity of his returning to his regiment and to its idleness—the 
listlessness of a soldier’s life having disgusted him. He had 
an introduction to Mr. Canning from his son, Captain Can- 
ning, R.N., his great friend in Canada and Bermuda; but he 
had scarcely arrived in England when the death of the Minis- 
ter occurred, which was immediately followed by the news 
that young Captain Canning was drowned while bathing in a 
tank at Bermuda. Costello's hopes of preferment were thus 
at an end. 
He went to Paris, having now quitted the army, and thought 
nothing so easy as a new pursuit, sure to succeed. Moore 
gave him letters to a publisher in Paris for his Bermuda 
sketches and ay narratives. Nothing came of this, 
so far as concerned the pictures themselves, but the talent 
shown in them bad not been spent in vain. For while in 
Paris Costello was introduced to Baron Cuvier, who, delighted 
with his sketches in pen and ink, proposed to him to replace a 
lost assistant who drew four his work on comparative anatomy. 
He some months, therefore, in the private cabinet of 
Cuvier, drawing from preserved specimens of fishes, since pub- 
lished in the work. So exquisitely delicate in execution, were 
his sketches that even those which failed to satisfy the na- 
turalist because of the omission of a scale or a fin, were shown 
as wonders of neathanded skill. After atime he devoted him- 
self to copying illuminated MSS. in the Bibliothéque Royale, 
where he made friends with all the authorities. His copies of 
the wonderful work of King René of Sicily (on Tournaments 
and their Laws) are most accurate and beautiful, and were 
much admired in Paris, He continued for some years to draw 
in this way, and he and his sister were, in fact, the first who 
drew the public attention to illuminated MS. copying both in 
Paris and at the British Museum ; and he executed many cu- 
rious works before the art had become common, as it has of 
late. He assisted his sister in her works on the Barly P 

of France and Persian Rosegarden, each illustrated wi 
7 illuminations laboriously executed, by hand, by 

th. 

Soon after this, by some coetient, he was induced to be- 
come foreign correspondent to the Morning Herald—being a 
very gooa linguist—and went to Hanover, where Sis 
own introductions from friends and relations caused him to 
be presented at Court, and for his pleasantness he was much 
liked. He divided his time between Paris and London, al- 
— writing for papers and magazines, reading and studyi 
to help his sister’s works, contributing chapters to them, an 
enriching them with his notes, \c.: they, in fact, frequently 
wrote together upon many subjects. 

He was an enlightened lover of art, devoted to study and 
literature, and a memory of si ar power, af ac- 
curacy of detail and a military precision.in the fulfilment of 
all duties, that made him one of the most exact and reliable of 
men, but his charm in his extreme gentleness and 
kindness of manner and of disposition. 
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done with his usual delicacy.— Zzaminer, 7. 
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BRIGANDAGE NEAR ROME. 


Our readers (says the Atheneum) will remember the 
story told in June of this year, of the capture by brigands of 
Mr. Oliver, a young English artist, then staying at Nemi, in 
the neighbourhood of Rome. The story was adorned with 
many details ; some of these quite romantic. The hero was 
attended by a muleteer; he defended himself until he wag 
wounded; he was nursed by an old woman living in a cave; 
a coctor had to set his arm; and a peasant served as 
for the payment of twenty scudi. Capital of many kinds was 
made of this tale, and some abuse was heaped upon the Papal 
authorities for allowing vuch things to be done at the gates of 


me. 

Doubts, however, arose as to its literal truth. English ar. 
tists from Rome laughed merrily over the tale, and made no 
secret of there being a wholly different version of the affair, 
A few weeks ago we were asked to say that the alleged ad- 
venture with brigands was a youthful hoax. To this new 
version of the affair, a friend of Mr. Oliver—-but not Mr. Oli- 
ver himself—demurred in our columns. We gave insertion 
to-his statement; we promised to make further inquiriez, and 
to tell our readers the result. What follows from Mr. Odo 
Russell is official : 

“ Paris, Hotel Vouillemont, Sept. 24, 1865, 

“ Your letter of the 20th inst. has only now been forwarded 
to me from London. You say that ‘an eminent artist fresh 
from Rome tells you that the story of Mr. Oliver being cap- 
tured by brigands at Nemi was a mere boyish trick or hoax, 
and you ask me whether this is the secret version of that little 
affair.’ Your informant has quite correctly stated the general 
impression ‘produced in Rome by Mr. Oliver’s letters pub- 
lished in the Zimes. But of course I could not accept that 
impression, and I at once called upon the Pontifical authori- 
ties to arrest and punish the offenders; to which they most 
readily agreed ; and while they made a most searching in- 

uiry, I proceeded twice to Nemi and Genzano to see Mr, 
Oliver and make inquiries on my own account. Unfortu- 
nately, Mr. Oliver had left Nemi,and I found it impossible 
without his assistance to identify the guide or muleteer with 
whom he had undertaken the fatal expedition, nor could I 
discover the exact locality of the cave inhabited by the old 
woman who healed his wounds with herbs, nor the peasant 
who had served as hostage for twenty scudi, nor the doctor 
who had set his arm. The inquiries set on foot by the Ponti- 
fical authorities proved equally fruitless,and nothing could be 
done to apprehend the brigands. As soon as Mr. Oliver shall 
have furnished me with the names of tbe persons in question, 
together with an exact description of the localities, the Papal 
authorities will only be too happy to afford him every re- 
dress.— Yours, &c. Ovo RussELL.” 

———_»———___—_ 

CATASTROPHE LN British Guiana.—In our?present review 
we have asad and distressing duty to perform, in recording 
one of the most melancholy accidents which ever occurred in 
the colony, and through which Capt. Beresford, the son-in- 
law and private secretary to the Governor; Mr. R. D. 
Stewart, of the firm of 8. A. Harvey & Co.; Mr. Rowley, en- 

ineer of H. M. 8. Steady: Mr. Lionel Parks, of the Post Of 

ice Department, Barbadoes, and Mr. Christie,of our own 
Post Office, as well as two boatmen, have lost their lives, 

The departure of the royal mail steamer for Eng'and on the 
th instant, carrying with it Mr. Beaumont, the recently sus- 
pended Chief Justice, seemed the signal for a perfect lull in 
the storm which for a time had agitated our little tical 
world, and the community relieved from the disturbing pre- 
tensions of the retiring Judge turned with, pleasure to the 
agreeable prospect of a visit from a rather large party of 
friends from Barbadoes, among whom were & picked “ eleven” 
engaged to play a return cricket match with the Georgetown 
Club, which had gone over to that island in February last, 
and suffered a sigual defeat at the hands of its players. To 

entlemen thus accredited every house opened, and the 
inhabitants vied with each other in making their stay as 
agreeable as possible. The weather was delightrul, and 
Georgetown wore an air of gayety and pleasure which we do 
not remember to have witnessed on any previous occasion. 

Besides a public ball and a succession of private entertain- 
ments which were got up out of compliment to the stran 
an excursion to the Penal Settlement in one of the colonial 
steamers, to extend over three days, was arranged under the 
direction of Mr. Bagot, Comptroller of Customs; Capt. Ber- 
esford, private secretary and son-in-law to the\Governor ; and 
Mr. Oliver, of the firm of Sandbach, Parker & Co. H. M. 
steamship Aurora, under the command of Sir Leopold Mc- 
Clintock, with her tender, the Steady, having arrived off the 
bar about the same time, the officers were asked to join the 
party; and on the morning of Monday, the 18th instant, the 
steamer Berbice left Georgetown with thirty-nine gentlemen 
on board, of whom seventeen were officers of the Aurora and 
Steady, including Captain M'Clintock, fifteen visitors from 
Barbadoes, and seven of our townsmen. The route to the 
Penal Settlement is by far the most interestip 
offer to a stranger, and is well calculated to afford him some 
idea of the great extent of the colony, as well as of the magni- 
ficent rivers with which it is watered. The prison is situated 
on a rising ground on the banks of the river Massaruni, near 
its junction with the Cuyuni aud the Essequebo, and about 
thirty miles from the mouth of the latter river. Vissels of 
almost any tonnage can proceed to the Settlement, and indeed 
some distance beyond it, when they are stopped by the falls 
or rapids, which occur in these rivers in quick succession. 
These falls have a singularly bold and ee te appear- 
ance, and consist of immense masses or 
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essaruni river. difficulties of navigation | the dogs, and let his tiger howl. But above all he must be an 
oy dato \soe'ee —— they left her behind | adept at the art of puffing. The nearer he. approaches to the 
ae roceeded in three large, well built and well manned | blacksmith’s bellows, the better he will succeed. He must be 
—T belonging to the Settlement Having arrived at Mr. | ready at all times to say something funny in regard to Smith’s 
Faucet’s in safety, they were in the very region of the falls, | grocery, or to surround Miss Flounce’s millinery establishment 
a in one of the most beautiful parts of the river, and leav-| with a halo of glowing adjectives. He must be enthusiastic on 
- their boats, except the heaviest, to be towed up, the party | the subject of hams, verbose in extolling hardware, and highly 
pinceeded on foot through the forest, intending to visit the | imaginative in the matter of dry goods. He must look pleased 
arra Namba. Having reached the end of the bush path or | when invited to walk sixteen squares in the broiling sun, to write 
riage, they re-embarked in the two boats belonging to the | a six line puff for a y geet rye | churn or a patent washing ma- 
Bettlement the Lady Barkly and Lady Wodehouse, and in|chine. He must feel grateful whea invited to dine at the Dogs- 
ther smaller boats which had been sent on. The smaller | nose Hotel, and write a glowing account of the excellence of the 
posts then started for the Warra Namba,4ully expecting the | hash and the durability of the beefsteak. If he feels any sense 
thers to follow. These, however, decided on returning and | of humiliation in sitting down to a festal gathering, on the occa- 
shooting the Koestabrock Falls at once. sion of the presentation of a sword to Captain Sankopanzy, or a 
They started, the Lady Barkly leading the way with four- | set of silver service to a horse inspector, he must smother it, and 
teen sitters and nine of a crew, the Wodehouse following, | revenge himself on the champagne and cigars. He must affect to 
with twelve sitters and nine of acrew. The first named boat | believe that he is invited in a purely soeial way, and not for the 
the dangerous rapid safely, but the Wodehouse, when | sake of having him write a goed account of the ceremonies, with 
she came in the middle, shipped two seas. The steersman | three columns of speeches in full, for the next morning’s paper. 
seems to have lost his presence of mind and let her come side | If he flags in his description of Hodge’s premium bull, or ‘let's 
on to the swell; the consequence was, she swamped at once, | down’ in winding up the oil indications of Shovedyke’s farm, he 
and, being a tent boat, with the whole party under the awning, | must take it kindly for being reproved for his shortcomings. In 
they of course were dragged down with her. From what the/| the matter of show, the local must always be brilliant. He must 
survivors state all seemed to have escaped from her save three, | talk learnedly of panoramas, with a liberal admixture of know- 
Capt. Beresford, Mr. Parks, and Mr. Rowley, an officer of the |ing words, such as ‘warmth, ‘tone,’ ‘ foreshortening,’ ‘high 
Steady. All the rest struck out gallantly for the shore, which | lights,’ ‘foreground,’ ‘ prospective,’ &c ; he must be heavy on 
some were fortunate in reaching, while others alas! had to | concerts, with a capacity to appreciate Miss Squawk’s execution 
succumb to the power of the rapids.—Aritish Guiana Gasetie, | of difficult feats in the ‘ upper register ;’ he must be ecstatic in 
Sept 24. praise of Ppa a ger te — in — hy 
iving sk s. this, and more, it takes to be a 
Tous ov James iL —ts. will be ayy shat last her and living cheletens, AB th 
ng extensive excavations e 4 ss 

Cokesnath abbey, near Stirling, under the direction of the pro-| Mouse PowEr.—A man in Scotland has onions a m+ -* 
vost and magistrates, and the members of the Antiquarian mice, and invented machinery for enabling or soled P= 
Society of Edinburgh, a number of interesting walls and cists were | ton yarn. It is so constructed that 4 5 ~ = : 
found. In close vicinity to what had been the High Altar of the | make atonement to society for past _ aR. - 
Abbey the remains of King James III. of Scotland, and his cepa 100 to 120 threads per a Rag ne . S e lit- 
Queen, the Princess Margaret of Denmark, were discovered. | tle pedestrian has to run 10} - es. This baer 5 Pe + 
Some time after the discovery a co ndence took place be-| every day with me A hal oy Ate oO onl ent ’ 4 

tween the Provost of Stirling and the Home Secretary, in which | 848, at 1s. 3d. per peck, serves one ~ t — =. cu i 
the provost recommended that a memorial should be erected. This for five weeks. In that time it _ e 110 t seh A ed ay, 
dence resulted in her Majesty giving orders that it| being an average of 3,850 threads ¢ J a w : nearly 
should be done at her own expense. As from various circum-| Dine lengths of the real. A penny is paid to women for every 





stances there could be no doubt of the relics being those of James 
III. and his Queen, a small oak box was supplied by Sir James 
Alexander, of Westerton, ‘James III.” being marked on the 
cover, in which the bones were placed, and have, since that time, 
been properly sealed up and placed under thecare of Mr. W. 







cut in the ordinary way. At this rate a mouse earns 9d. every 
five weeks, which is one farthing per day, or 7s. 6d. per an- 
num. Take 6d. off for board, and 1s. for machinery, there 
will arise 63. clear profit from every mouse yearly! The 
canny Scot is going to muke application for th= lease of an old 










Mackiaon, architect, Stirling. On the 23rd a number of gentle- 
men were in attendance to witness the re-interment of the re- 
mains, including Mr. John Murrie, Provost of Stirling ; Bailie 
Rankin, Councillor Christie, W. Mackison, architect, Stirling : 
Mr. J. D. Marwick, Town-clerk, Edinburgh; ex-Bailie Thomson, 
Mr. Rind, scelptor, Edinburgh, &c. The seal having — an 
in pi of those bled, the were shown before | Oy Builder 

ing placed in the receptacle. The tomb or memorial, which is | ™ICe.—Dutder. » 
a eaten, has been po near to the site of what constituted} BERLIN Axuvsen.—Few English travellers, whom neither 
the High Altar, and is about 4$ft. in height, Sft. long, 4$ft. broad | public nor private business deprives of their freedom of choice, 
at the base, and about 3ft. broad atthe top. On the north or left | are in the habit of losing their way to the City of the Plain, the 
hand side the following inscription is finely cut in raised letters : | oasis of stone and bricks in a Sahara of sand. Those who have 
—“ This restoration of the tomb of her stors was ted by | been unfortuate enough to be deluded into a visit to Berlin Are 
command of her Majesty Queen Victoria, A.D. 1865 ;” and on the | habitually silent as to their experiences of the Prussian capital. 
right hand, or reverse side, as follows :—“ In this place, near the | Nor is it easy to imagine what any man, with the exception of Mr. 
High Altar of the Abbey of Cambuskenneth, were deposited the | Sala, could find to say on the subject. It is indeed not difficult to 
remains of James IlI,, King of Scots, who died on the 11th of|enumerate many things which are not to be found at Berlin. 
June, 1488, and of his Queen, the Princess Margaret of Denmark.” | There are no trees —with the exception of the Thiergarten and the 
On the west end of the memorial are the Scottish arms, with the | fameus limes in the one handsome street of the > - There are no 
motto ‘Nemo me impuwne lacessit,” and on the north end the | churches worth visiting—a defect less noticeable here than else- 
Scottish arms quartered with those of Denmark, entwined with | where, inasmuch as there are no churchgoers. There are no 
representations of the thistle. The remains having been placed in | antiquities ; for Berlin's history as a capital properly cates from 
a recess of the sarcophagus, and the mason work of the tomb) the great Elector, and its chief historical edifice, the Royal 

roperly closed, Mr. Marwick, as the only representative of the | palace, is the work of that magnificent monarch, the father of 

reemasons, declared the work completed. Provost Murrie, of | Frederick the Great. Such are some of the wants of Berlin, in 
Stirling, then gave a brief address. Having thanked those present | compensation for which she has very little to boast of. This capital 
for their attendance, the proceedings terminated. A square of | reseinbles a very small comet with a very large tail: i.e. there are 
ground, laid with gravel, and surrounded by a railing, is to be| two or three streets of palaces, museums, university buildings, 


empty house, 100 ft. by 50 ft., and 50 ft. in height, which will 
hold ten thousand mouse-mills, besides sufficientjroom for 
keepers and some hundreds of spectators. Allowing £200 for 
rent and task-masters, £10,000 to erect machinery, and £500 
for the interest, there will be left a balance of £2,300 per an- 
num! Of course the “ hundreds of spectators” are likely to 
be also made to pay for their house-room no less than the 














placed round the memorial.—Scotsman. 





Tue Captives IN AnysstntA.—We understand that otders 
for the further prosecution of the mission for the release of 


and theatres, and a huge appendix of manufacturing suburbs. 
The latter constitute Berlin's real claim to be called a great city. 
Within the last half century the number of its inhabitants has 
been nearly doubled ; and what was a German Residenz of little 






ives i ini Rassa more than ordinary size or pr has suddenly swelled into 
jet Cairo “hr Baan “yy reey on on ihe Tae one of the leading manufacturing towns, not only of Germany, 
ult. It is stated on reliable information that the letter from _ of the Continent generally.—Keview of “ Die Stadt der Intel- 
heodorus inviting him to Gondar did not bear the royal sig- | /igenz. : 
fay The yeport of the revolt in Eastern Tigré is confirm-| A FemaLe Apotnecary.—Miss Garrett is now an apothe- 
ed, and this is probably the reason, as we have already sug-| cary, having last os pease her final examination at Apo- 
, why the king recommended Mr. Rassam to travel via | thecaries’ Hall, and ved a license to practice. The Apo- 
rhe 4 When or how the latter will proceed inland | thecaries’ course includes a five years’ apprenticeship, a preli- 
from Massowah is uncertain. In the meantime Mr. Palgrave | minary examination in arts, and two ae examina. 
remains at Alexandria, and will be at hand to take up the| tions, each comprising five subjects. Miss Garrett has satis- 
mission should Mr. Rassam prove unsuccessful. From our | fied precisely the same conditions to attain her license as any 
Egyptian correspondence, which is up to tte 20th ult., we | masculine practitioner, and the chairman of the Apothecaries, 
learn that the premature announcement of Capt. ’s|in giving her her license, complimented her on her prepara- 
release caused profound disappointment among the British | tion, expressing a wish that all men were as well prepared. 
community there when the real facts of the case aj She intends, we believe, to practise in the diseases of women 
The captives, it seems, are released only from close fine- | and children, and will, we not doubt, soon attain a very 
ment, be! now allowed to walk about the interior of the | useful practice. As another lady, a Miss ene, ae the 
at , but each is still chained to an A! ian | preliminaryexamination in arts, Miss Garrett wi l probably 
soldier. It is presumed that the immediate cause of this|not be longalone. The “regular practitioners” are under- 
of relenting on the part of the King is attributable | stood to feel a great apne | of the ladies, just as the Irish in 
to the arrival at Gondar of the messenger who had been des- | New York do of negro candidates for work; and he will be a 
at Cairo by the Abuna, and = yh reported to have | bold man who first consents to meet Miss Garrett in consul- 
returned with ‘rich presents, and an assurance from the Bri-| tation. Let us hope the ladies may at least make the profes- 
tish Government that no reparation would be demanded of|sion a little less pompous, mysterious, and ostentatiously 
Theodorus if he congented to liberate the prisoner. This man | sympathetic. No woman will ever be able to look 80 wise 
probably reached the court by the 20th of July, in time for a| and benevolent over “ our little patient,” or translate its sto- 
message from the King to reach Mr. Rassam about the date of | mach-ache into so many hard words as the ordinary practi- 
his departure from Massowah. The messenger was last heard |tioner. They will teel too certain of being found out.— 
of at Matammah, to which place he had trayelled part of the | Spectator, Oct. 7. 
way in company with Dr. Schweinfirter.—Pall Mall Gazette. | Tue Wrox Customen.—A wealthy Englishman had the 
misfortune to be robbed of his portemonnaije the other day, con- 



























THe Eprror.—The following is a very respectable | taining a large sum, with a ticket for a box at the theatre, which 
it wae y qualificati . be a successful local | he had urchased in the morning, and a carte-de-visite, He went 
editor : 


to;the Commissioner of Police, but could give no clue, and there 
“It is easy enough tobe a local editor if you think so; but| was a0 hope. The Commissioner, however, took his address, 
some special qualifications are necessary to success. For the | and turning the matter over in his mind, thought it just possible 
enlighteament of young men who have an itching that way, we | that the thief might have the imprudence and audacity to make 
will enumerate some of the indispensable virtues, without which | hse of the ticket jor the theatre, or sell it to some one who would 

is impossible. A good local must bi e loquacity | give a clue to the appearance of the pickpocket. Accordingly an 
fe with the impudence of the d—l. He must know how | officer was posted in waiting at the theatre, duly concealed from 
to race horse, gaff a cock, teach a Sunday Schgol, preach | observation, and awaiting the possibility of the arrival of the 
a t Sermon, run a saw mill, keep a hotel, turn a double | thief, and to his great joy a gentleman appeared shortly after the 
summersault, and brew whiskey. He must be up toa thing or| doors were open, accompanied by two ladies, presented the 





two in political economy, au fait in the matter of 

On the trail of egeteston < mad must be a veritable sleuth- 
hound. His hide must be like that of the rhinoceros. He must 
be insensible to the cruelest snubs, and manifest no sense of an- 
ger when he is kicked dewn stairs. He must throw modesty to 





ticket, and was ushered jnto the box. As soon as they were 
seated the delicate policeman tapped, beckoned monsieur quietly 
out, so as not to make a disturbance, closed the door, and gave 
orders that the ladies were not to leave. Then taking the gentle- 
man by the arm, he said, “This way, monsieur—you are my 





prisoner!” “For what?” was the surprised question, and the 
indignant question, of the proprietor of the box ticket. “That 
is what you will learn—this way,” and he was led down a side 
staircase to a dismal room, where he found himself in company 
with two other ser: de ville, to whom the order was given to 
search. “Ah, as I thought,” said the officer, “here is the very 
portemonnaie and the carte-de-visite ; where is the money?” The 
gentleman seemed now rather amused than surprised and indig- 
nant, and after a good deal of explanation, it turned out, and 
was satisfaetorily proved, that this was the identical Englishman 
who had lost the money, but to whom the thief had in the after 
part of the day politely returned the portemonnaie, ticket for the 
theatre, and carte-de-visite, but retained the money, (as he wrote) 
as a reward for his honesty.—Paris letter. 


En@.ish Sone Copyrricnts.—“ Going for an old song” is 
an “ ill-found” saying. There was a sale of old songs the other 
day in Bond-street, and a small bundle of them fetched £13,000 
—of course we mean the copyright. The popular ballad, “I can- 
not mind my wheel,” brought £221, and ‘* Madoline” £118. Some 
of these silly sentimental ballads that are in great favour with 
drawing-room vocalists fetched more than the whole score of an 
English opera.“8In the old days, “Cherry Ripe,” for which the 
author got £200, made for the publisher an enormous fortune !— 
London paper. 


“Sweet AUBURN, LoveLiest VILLAGE OF THE PLAIN.” 
—Something, too, may be conceded to the genius of the place 
in which this striking valedictory was uttered. The world at 
large is, perhaps, less intimately acquainted with the moral 
and mental peculiarities of the people of Auburn than might 
be fairly expected to be the case, when we reflect how lo 
that cheerful and yet imposing spot has been the honour 
residence of the great Republican Jeader. But Mr. Seward 
pe an interesting and impressive light upon this sub- 
ect :— 

“ However youthful a townsman of Auburnis, he is nevertheless 
habitually thoughtful; however old, he is yet always cheerful and 
hopeful.’ 

It is quite impossible, of course, that any orator should fail 
to depart from the rulesand to rise above the peculiarities of 
common-place speech when he is addressing an audience 
made up on the one hand of infants who prefer Adam Smith 

e of marbles, and Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason to 
the freshest of burnt almonds, and on the other of graybeards 
whose views of life make the optimism of Mark Tapley lugu- 
brious by contrast. A population of pensive babes and triskly 
grandsires well deserves, indeed, the graceful compliment 
which it receives from Mr. Seward, when he informs these 
remarkable fellow-citizens of his that “ magnanimous themes 
are alone worthy of” their “ intellectual understanding ;” and 
such a population, we may fairly infer, will be quite exempt 
from the malicious impressions which a less gifted ani excep- 
tional community might receive from a speech, in which the 
speaker sets forth at much length the immense obligations 
under which it tas been his destiny tolay his country and man- 
kind.—V. Y. World, en Mr. Seward’s Speech at Auburn, 





toa 


Artistic TarLors.—In order to show how far the dividing 
of artistic labour is now carried in this country, it may be well to 
note that a person has announced himself as an artistic tailor, and 
professes to make costumes for painters—a distinct trade alto- 

ether from that of the costumiers upon whom artists have had, 
for the most part, to rely for the dresses they paint. It has been 
the practice of one or two artistic associations to form stores of 
costumes of their members, a much more economical practice 
than that which compels every man to supply himself, or to waste 
time in borrowing from others; a tradesman who could offer 
choice from a large wardrobe might have advantage over any 
society. It isnot every painter who has access to theatrical ward- 
robes ; these are seldom fitly stocked as regards fidelity to au- 
thorities, or even moderately happy in the design and colour of 
their costumes, English theatrical wardrobes are, as a rale, filled 
with mere fripperies, trashy ornaments, and badly assorted col- 
ours; to such an extent is this true, that itis rare indeed when 
the manner in which a scene is put upon the stage is not painful 
to the educated eye, b of the tawdriness and lack of har- 
mony in the actors’ dresses; the dresses of actresses are seldom 
better than those of their brethren. We are bound to say that 
Mr. Fechter’s stage arrangements foym a capital exception to 
these remarks; so remarkable is this exception—it is one that 
strictly proves the painful rule—that the eye rests gratefully, 
even in memory, upon the chromatic “ getting up” of such pieces 
as “Don Cesar de Bazan,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” and others where the 
master of the scene has been content with sober hues and con- 
gruous tints, nor sought to let each actor out-flare his fellows. 
As well might each performer be allowed to out-bellow or out- 
baw! his ——— in the seene as to out-shine him in equi 
ments, As the matter stands, it is too common to see a who 
scene presented with as little regard for colour as appears in 
many performers’ garments, when outrageous discords shock the 
sight.— Atheneum. 


Sprrres or GERMANY.—In the Middle Ages, no people 
seem to have so far mastered the art of construction as the 
Germans ; although their French neighbours far excelled them 
in artistic design and graceful detail, yet to the Germans must 
certainly be allowed the pele for engineering skill. The 
bridge over the Moldau at Prague is perhaps one of the 
test engineering undertakings of the Middle Ages. It is 
,500 ft. long, and has resisted the shocks of icebergs, with 
which the river is often choked, for 500 winters. The old 
bridges of Wurzburg and Frankfort are scarcely less re- 
markable. The principal objects, however, on which the 
Germans seem to have delighted to bestow their skill, are the 
towers and spires of churches and town-halls, Vienna, Stras- 
burg, Ulm, Landshut, Freiburg, and Tahn, are perhaps the 
most important. There are, however, many less-known spires 
that are quite as beautiful, and exhibit quite as great construc- 
tive knowledge. 

The towns of Prague and Wurzburg, viewed from a dis- 
tance, give one the idea of a forest of ; and at Wurzburg, 
in particular, they are grouped together in such a remarkably 
picturesque manner, that one can scarcely believe that the 
whole town was not originally planned and built only to be 

inied. Lubeck, Nuremburg, Augsburg, Landshut, and Er- 

, abound in spires; and as some of these towns are 
situated in very hilly country, they quite destroy the old 
theory that spires were only built in flat places.— Builder. 











Canogz Voracr ON THE CONTINENT. —A correspondent 
has sent to the 7imes the aSoaeeg neneant of a voyage ina 
canoe on some of the most in g rivers and lakes of the 
Continent :—‘ Starting on the Thames to Sheerness, and then 
by Dover to Ostend, I had a few days on the Meuse and the 
Rhine. The boat taken by railway from Mainz to 4s. 
chaffenburg gave op ity for two pleasant days ddwa the 
Mainz. Taence I went up the Rhing to Freyburg, and carted 
the canoe to the Titisee, in the heart of the Black Forest, I 
had a row on this lake, which is about three miles long, and 
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8000 feet above the sea. The pete there protested against 
the proceeding, and said that Pontius Pilate, who, it seems, is 
at the bottom of the lake, would assuredly drag the boat 
down. Again carting the boat to Donaeschingen, I reached 
the source of the Danube, and travelled down through Sigma- 
ringen, past the romantic monastery of Beuron, nd amidst 
most splendid rocks, woods, and rapids for a whole week. 
The Germans were astonished to see a doat on this untra- 
versed part of the river. I saw but three beste, and those only 
for ehort ferries. Every morning hundreds of people, and in 
one case more than a thousand persons, assembled to see the 
canoe start. In several guns were fired and the bells 
were rung for the event. At Ulm the navigation of the 
Danube begins, and it becomes like any other river, so I left it 
by railway for Lake Constance, the canoe travelling as bag- 
gage. Paddling through this lake and the Zeller Zee, 1 des- 
cended the to Schaffhausen, and then went to the Lake 
of Zurich, Zag, and Lucerne, sailing and rowing every day. 
From Lucerne I descended i [a Reuss, -— = the 
somewhat dangerous rapids emgarten without injury, 
and so got into the Aar, — by it again into the Rhine, which 
I followed to the talls of Laufenburg, round which the boat 
was taken in a cart drawn at first by a milch cow. Both ra- 
pids at Rheinfelden were also successfully passed by the 
canoe, though many larger boats are lost there, and so I reach- 
ed Bule, and by the Mulhouse Canal got into the river Ill ; 
but it was so dry, and the scenery so dull, that I took the boat 
by cart over the Vosges Mountains to the source of the Mo- 
selle, and managed to begin the descent of that river as high 
up as Reinosemont, followed it to Epinal, Chatel, and 
, and then left the Moselle, and came d own the river 
Meurthe, but that being also rather uninteresting, I went to 
the Marne, which will take me to Paris. This journey, of 
about 1000 miles, has been one of surpassing interest and 
great variety of scene and character. In the hope t hat others 
may follow and enjoy this novel mode of travelling on the 
Continent, I to recommend it as by far the most pleasant 


way of exercise with locomotion.” 





How To Loox a Horse iy THe Movtn.—When the in- 
cisor or cutting of teeth of the horse (called in man the front 
teeth) first protrude through the gum, their top face is not smooth, 
the edges are elevated, and the centre depressed. This depres- 
sion in the cutting surface is called the fossula. The fossula is 
not subjected to friction during mastication, owing to the edges 
of the tooth. The fossula therefore soon becomes black, and the 
black spot thus left is called the “mark.” In time the elevated 
rim of enamel wears down, the cutting surface of the tooth be 
comes flat, and as « consequence, the whole surface is exposed to 
attrition, and the mark disappears. The time occupied in wearing 
away the mark is pretty uniform—about three years. Now, since 
we know about the “ge at which the teeth are put up, and about 
the time that the mark remains, we can calculate about the age 
of the horse, so long as any marks are left. At the age of three, 
the second set, or permanent teeth, are put up in the centre; 
and after this, one pair of permanent teeth appears every year 
till the age of five. The central pair of incisors consequently 
loses its mark on the attainment of the sixth year ; and ‘he pairs 
which appear in the fourth and fifth years lose their mark in the 
seventh ard eighth. After the cigh year there is no accurate 
means of estimating the age of the horse ; therefore, all horses 
over eight years are technically termed “ aged” —aged that is, not 
as regards the decline of the vital energies, but simply as regards 
the wearing out of their marks.—Chambers’s Journal. 





AGassiz 1x Brazr..—It will be remembered that Professor 
left New York for Brazil on a scientific mission, sail- 
ing in the steamship Colorado, then newly built for the Pacific 
Mail ip Lm ge his outfit being furnished by a rich 
and liberal merchant of Boston, and transportation to Rio 
Janeiro for himself and his numerous party provided by the 
owner of the steamer. Our late advices state that he has been 
most cordially received by the imperial government, and every 
facility given him for the prosecution of his researches. The 
emperor, who, like the late Prince consort of Great Britain, 
mi the asperities of state craft by dabbling in science, 
has him many attentions, and the populace of 
Rio Janeiro have shown a proper appreciation of the eminent 
ich Professor Agassiz went out to 
His party has been di- 
to various parts of 
the one under the immediate direction of Pro 
fessor being occupied, at last accounts, in the ascent 
to the head waters of the Amazon in a steamer furnished by 
the government. 

e expedition, at work, as it is, in a country where nature 
has been more active and more astounding in her develop- 
ments than in any other on the globe, can hardly fail to ac- 
complish great results, and to increase the wide-spread fame 
of its distinguished leader.—. Y. World. 





Po.yGamovus GrugL.—A man must be amply able to sup- 

a number of wives before he can take them. Hence, per- 

aps, it is that so many old chaps in Utah have young and 

blooming wives in their seraglios,and so many young mep 
have only one. 

I had a man pointed out to me who married an entire 
family. He had originally intended to marry Jane, but Jane 
did not want to leave her widowed mother. The other three 
sisters were not in the matrimonial market for the same rea- 
son ; 80 this gallant man married the whole crowd, including 
the girl’s grandmother, who had lost all her teeth, and had to 
be fed with a spoon. The family were in indigent circum- 
stances, and they could not but congratulate themselves on 
securing a wealthy husband. It seemed to affect the grand 
mother deeply, for the first words she said on reaching he 
now home, were: “ Now, thank God! I shall have my gruel 
reg’lar !"—Artemus Ward among the Mormons, 





Just THE DirreRENce.—Mr. Punch was walking the other 
day in the neighbourhood of Chatham, in company with a 
Congaaee foreigner, when the latter inquired the meaning 
of a arrow, which was engraved upon a post. “ The 
Broad Arrow,” said Mr. Punch, ever ready to give informa- 
tion; “is the Seen Se of the Government.” 
“ And ee —- friend, “ is that of the Oppo- 
sition?” “The Long ,” instantly replied Mr. Punch, hand 
ing him a newspaper containing the Conservative speeches on 
the results of the recent elections. 





To Cricketers; More Asvusk or Bow ine.—The fol- 
lowing communication has been addressed to the Editor of a 
ig paper. 
Sir,—I visited the Oval on Saturday last to see the Cricke 
match between the United South Eleven and Eighteen of the 
Sarrey Club, and I was much at an prey od 


surprised 
method (I cannot call it ay of the Eigh' 
SSeheu bap. fhe wooed ts Van hale since 


& great height (thirty or forty feet), and fell down, over the 
batter’s head, on to the wicket. As Jupp went out, I conclude 
that the umpires did not give it as “no ball,” but surely if 
—- have no power to do so,a new rule is required on the 
subject. 
ule 12 of the M.C.C. says that “if the bowler shall toss the 
ball over the striker’s head,” &c., &c., the umpire “shall ad- 
judge one run to the party receiving the a &c, This, 
it appears to me, clearly shows that such a is not a legiti- 
mate one, and though the rule certainly does not say that if 
such a ball should strike the wicket, the batter shall not be 
out, this may be because it was never contemplated that a 
ball could be thrown to such a nicety as to fall on the wicket. 
Again, Rule 10 says, “ The ball must be bowled,” &c., and, 
surely, notwithstanding the licence that has recently been al- 
lowed in bowling, a ball that does not touch the ground be- 
fore it reaches the batter cannot be considered as “ bowled.” 
The feeling of the visitors was clearly shown by the groans 
and hisses which followed these balls, and if the present rules 
of cricket do not give to the umpires the power of no balling 
them, the public must take it into their own hands to condemn 
a style of play which is anything but pleasant to witness. 
Your reporter appears to regret that such a demonstration 
was made, but as he always writes in support of the true in- 
terests of the game, I do not think that he can approve of play 
which cannot be called true Cricket, and which is at least un- 
worthy of the distinguished Cricketer who adopted it. 
Hoping never to see such a ball again, I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, AN OLp Sussex CRIc KETER. 
London, Oct, 2d 1865. 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 876.—By Sig. Gamuzzini. 
BLACK, 








White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





SoLution to Prospiem No. 875. 


White. Black. 
1. Rto Q7, ch 1. KtoK4 
2. Kt to Q 3, ch | 2. P tks Kt 
3. Rto K, mate. 
1. B tks R, or K to B38 
2. Kt to Kt 7, ch 2. Any move. 
5. Mate. 





An Invapine Host.—The tale opens at Phalsbourg in the 


spring of 1812. Joseph Bertha, the hero, is apprenticed to one 


Melchior Goulden, an old clockmaker of the town. They 
lived in a corner house fronting the Beuf Rouge, the principal 
inn of Phalsbourg, and thus bad a good yey wn of 
seeing the magnates of the French army, which February 
to May kept streaming through to Russia :— 

‘* It was a sight to see the princes, bassadors, and g 1 
stop there—some on horseback, some in caléches, some in cha- 
riots, with braided coats, plumes, furs, and all kinds of national 
decorations. And on the high road it was worth while seeing the 
trains of couriers, messengers, convoys of ammunition, guns, 
waggons, cavalry and infantry! What stirring times!”’ 


At last, in the dark dawn of May 12th, the guns of the arsenal 
announced the master of all :— 


“M. Goulden, with a lighted candle, opened my door, saying, 
‘Get up, there he is!’ We opened the window. Through the 
dark I saw advancing at a hard trot under the French gate above 
a hundred dragoons, many of whom carried torches; they passed 
with a terrible rolling and stamping; the lights Bayed on the 
fronts of the houses, and from all the windows were heard cease- 
less cries of ‘ Vive |'Empereur!’ A horse came down suddenly 
at the stake of the butcher Klein, used for fastening up the oxen, 
and the dragoon fell in a heap with his head in the gutter; imme- 
diately a head leant forward out of the ¢: to see what was 
the matter—a large, fat, pale face, with a tuft of hair on the fore- 
head. It was Napoleon. He held up his hand as if to take a pinch 
of snuff, and spoke some words in an abrupt tone. The officer 
who galloped beside the window bent down to answer 
him. He took his pinch, and his carriage turned the corner. That 
was all I saw.” —Review of ** Le Conacrit.”’ 








An Ovp Biunper.—After the marriage of the noble lady 
of the House of Holker, at Cartmel Church, on Tuesday week, 
many of the spectators were naturally desirous of in 
the registration book, when a curious blunder presented itself 
to their view. The bride (Lady Louisa Cavendish) was de- 
scribed as the daughter of the Earl of Ellesmere, deceased, and 
the bridegroom (the Hon. Captain Egerton) as the son of the 
Duke of Devonshire; this, it was evident, was simply a 
transposition of names, nevertheless it wa3 a curious blunder, 
because mistakes in a marriage ister are inconveniew 
things, and it may be well that ion should be granted 
by a com the 

ter-book. Although the recital of this incident may sound 
very much like a joke, it is a veritable and may easily be 
proved by an inspection of the register. None of those who 
signed it, six in number—the bride, bridegroom, two wit- 
nesses, and two anes to have discovered the 
mistake at the time of adding t names.— Court Journal, 








nt authority to amend the insertion in re- | H 


cient times, being brought to Rome. We can now state that 
the concession was gravted by the Roman Government on the 
80th of August last, to Mr. Shepherd, the gérant of the 

Gas Comes, in a with Mr. Henry Fawcett, of the 
Temple, London. e understand that the enthusiasm ip 
Rome on the subject will leave little to be done in London in 
establishing a company. Rome will be highly benefitted by 
the introduction of a large supply of water purer than any 
now obtainable there.—Znglish paper. 





New Sarety Fow.ine prece.—The Birmingham Daily 
Post, in an account which it gives of the soirée to the members 
of the British Association, thus speaks of some new safety, or, 
as they are technically styled, “elevator” guns exhibited on 
that occasion :—* The elevator which created a smal) 
sensation in their way, are a decided novelty in gun manufac. 
ture. Instead of stocks they are furnished with two 

which dispense with the necessity for the shoulder rest in 
firing, and are said to offer advantages on the score of light. 
ness, economy, and safety, over the ordinary form of guns.” 
The inventor is Mr. Edward Charlesworth, whose knowledge 
of ge and gunnery has been picked up in the turnip covers 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, and in the robber passes of the moun- 
tains of Mexico. 





Eye WarTer.—A correspondent informs us that the follow 
ing colloquy actually took place a few evenings since, be 
tween a visitor at one of our hotels and a waiter connected 
with the establishment. Visitor : “Can you tell me, waiter, 
what time it is high water in Bristol?” Waiter (musingly): 
“Yes, sir, beg pardon, sir, what was it you pleased to say, 
sir?” Visitor (speaking slowly and distinctly): “I wanted to 
know if yoa could tell me about high water here, what time?” 
Wazter (brightening up and speaking with ne “Oh 
yes, sir; you can get it at any chemist’s shops, sir!” (Visitor 
is dumb with amazement; waiter removes dishes, evident! 
satisfied that he has done and said correct thinge)— English 
paper. 


AN InvENTOR’s Hovuse.—The death of Mr. Appold, F.R.S., 
well known as an amateur engineer, has been announced. 
His centrifugal pumps formed striking features of ourGreat Ex- 
hibitions, both in 1851 and 1862. The paying-out apparatus 
osed in leying sub-marine telegraphs was nly his ,contri- 
vance. His own house displayed some curious 
arrangements. We remember the extent to which 
startled his guests at a dinner there some years ago, at w 
we happened to be present. Doors o when they were 
approached; water came into the basins when needed, with- 
out visible interference; the temperature of the rooms was 
regulated involuntarily ; and the window-shulters closed in a 
uiet, dignified way, of themselves, when the gas was t 
t was a curious dinner. Alack! How ry 3 of those who 
were present have departed from gst us !— Builder, 











To the Public. 
DAVIS’ PAIN EILLER 
Has won for itself a reputation \unsurpassed in 
the history of medical preparations. 

It is as well known in the trading ports of 
India and China as in New York and Cincinnati; and its continu- 
ally increasing demand, where it has been longest known, is one 
of its strongest recommendations and best advertisements. It 
began to be favourably known in A. D. 1839, and has ever since 
been gradually growing into public favour, till, in thousands of 
families, it has come to be considered an article of such neces- 
sity that they are never without a supply of it to resort to in case 
of accident or sudden illness. It is not unfrequently said of it— 
“We would as soon think of being without flour in the house as without 
Pax Kriex.”’ It gives immediate relief in case of scald or burn, 
as well asin the sudden attack of Diarr! ysentery, or other 
similiar affection of the bowels; and, being entirely a vegetable 
preparation, it ia as safe as it is reliable. The promptness and 
certainty with which it acts in relieving all kinds of pain, makes 
it eminently worthy its name—PAIx KILLER—a name easily 
understood, and not easily forgotten. 









R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 
Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun- 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue. 





ROF. JOHN W. 8S. HOWS HAS RESUMED HIS 
Instruction in ELOCUTION, to Private Pupils, at his re- 

nidence, 5 Cottage Place, near Bleeker Street. Mr. Hows is pre- 

at to make engagements for in Family Circles 
uring the winter. Sept. 22, 1865. 





BRITISH NATION 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omees, {335 BUT eM We EE 


Capital and Surplus.......... inh asbive - -$3,160,000 
already paid. waves ccoanssbounagaed . . 7,000,000 
Annual Income... ..........cceeceeeeeees he 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 





THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke’s 
CELEBRATED PILLS! 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
CLARKE, M.D., 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 
In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 
and Limbs, F. on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the 
ysterics, etc., Pills will effect a cure when all other 
have failed; and although a remedy, domas 4 
calomel, antimony, or an: hurtful to ’ 
R.A in the pam: around each which 
Bs "Aan pntgesta mead tna 
will ensure a bottle, containing over 60 Pills, by returs of 


Sold by all druggists. 








Purr WATER FoR Rome.—We mentioned some short time 
the probability of the Aqua Marcia, celebrated in an- 


j New York. 
SED TIEED, Ho. Sh Gettin, 
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